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Join the League and enjoy the following advantages 








THE LIBRARY 


of 100,000 volumes, the largest collection 
of plays and theatre books in the 
country, including 5,000 sets of plays. 





TRAINING 
by professional instructors in produc- 
tion, acting, décor, stage-management, 
etc. at reduced rates. 











PLAYWRITING ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
ptm week-end courses. on all aspects of the theatre. 
TALKS 
spoomcpione on the art of the theatre, for children 
and Original F on ngth Plays. and young people. 
THEATREGOER’S CLUB THEATRE WEEKENDS 
frequent theatre visits arranged. in different parts of the country. 
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the Quarterly Theatre Review 
free to members. 





INFORMATION AND ADVICE ON EVERY THEATRICAL PROBLEM 
The Bookshop can supply any Published Book. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES | 
League Membership . Annually £1 Is. 0d. 
Additional Subscriptions are payable for the u use of the Library as follows: 
“A” Subscription £1 11s, 6d, ““B” Subscription £2 2s. Od. 


For full details write to:— 
The Administrator, British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
Telephone: EUSton 2666 





CALENDAR 
August 29th Adult Summer School commences, Alnwick Castle. 
October 7th | Theatregoers’ Club Season begins. 
October (end) “Theatre in Action” week-end with Royal Court Theatre. 
October 3ist Annual Conference begins at Birmingham. 
November 2!st Annual General Meeting, London. 
November 29th “Playwrights” Week-end Course, London. 














MICHAEL REDGRAVE 





Mask or Face 


‘I find his book fascinating. He has an ability to analyse his own 
craft which brings me nearer than I have ever been to an under- 


standing of the actor’s desire . . 
in an identity other than his own.’ 


Telegraph. 


. to present himself to the public 


W. A. Darlington in The Daily 


‘A collection of essays and lectures permétated by the best sort of 


enthusiasm.’—T7he Sunday Times. 


‘Mask or Face is a stimulating, provocative and exceptionally read- 
able theatre book.’—R. B. Marriott in The Stage. Illustrated. 18s. 


NOEL COWARD 
Play Parade 
Volume V 


This collection of brilliant plays 
includes Blithe Spirit, Peace in 
our Time, Quadrille, Relative 
Values, and Pacific 1860. Mr. 
Coward contributes a long and 
fascinating introduction. 25s. 


AVAILABLE IN THE 


COLLECTED PLAYS OF 


William Douglas 
Home 


This volume offers the first 
opportunity of reading the work 
of this important and versatile 
dramatist collected together in 
convenient form. The plays are 
‘Now Barabbas . . ., The Reluc- 
tant Debutante, The Thistle and 
the Rose, The Bad Samaritan, 
and The Chiltern Hundreds. 35s. 


DRAMA LIBRARY 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRODUCTIONS 


Noah by ANDRE OBEY 45. 6d. 


The Chester Mystery Plays 
adapted into modern English by 
MAURICE HUSSEY 7s. 6d. 


Three Medieval Plays. Edited by 
JOHN ALLEN Ss. 


Christ’s Comet by CHRISTOPHER 
H ASSALL 6s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


99 GREAT RUSSELL 


STREET LONDON W.C.1 
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MICHAEL REDGRAVE 





Mask or Face 


‘I find his book fascinating. He has an ability to analyse his own 
craft which brings me nearer than I have ever been to an under- 
Standing of the actor’s desire . . . to present himself to the public 
in an identity other than his own.’—W. A. Darlington in The Daily 
Telegraph. 


‘A collection of essays and lectures permeated by the best sort of 
enthusiasm.’—The Sunday Times. 


‘Mask or Face is a stimulating, provocative and exceptionally read- 
able theatre book.’—R. B. Marriott in The Stage. Illustrated. 18s. 


NOEL COWARD 


Play Parade 


COLLECTED PLAYS OF 


William Douglas 


Volume V 


This collection of brilliant plays 
includes Blithe Spirit, Peace in 
our Time, Quadrille, Relative 
Values, and Pacific 1860. Mr. 
Coward contributes a long and 
fascinating introduction. 25s. 


Home 


This volume offers the first 
opportunity of reading the work 
of this important and versatile 
dramatist collected together in 
convenient form. The plays are 
‘Now Barabbas . . .”, The Reluc- 
tant Debutante, The Thistle and 


the Rose, The Bad Samaritan, 
and The Chiltern Hundreds. 35s. 


AVAILABLE IN THE DRAMA LIBRARY 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRODUCTIONS 


Noah by ANDRE OBEY 4s. 6d. Three Medieval Plays. Edited by 


The Chester Mystery Plays JOHN ALLEN 3S. 
adapted into modern English by Christ’s Comet by CHRISTOPHER 
MAURICE HUSSEY 7s. 6d. HASSALL 6s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 
99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET LONDON W.C.1 








EVAMO FLATS 


Now released for amateur performance 
DODO IN LOVE 


(4m., 2f.) Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 
THE RELUCTANT D@BUTANTE 

(3m., 5f.) William Douglas Home 
DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 

(Sm., 4f.) Ted Willis and Richard Gordon 
A BREATH OF SCANDAL 

(Sm.. 4f.) Aimée Stuart 
MURDER WHEN NECESSARY 

(4m., 3f.) Philip Levene 
THE ORIGINAL HERMIONE 

(Sm., 5f.) R. D. Partridge 
MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT 

(4m., 5f.) Lesser, Dearlove & Whitby 
OPEN HOUSE 

(7m., 4f.) Philip Mackie 

6s. net. 





Released Ist January, 1959 


THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 


(4m., 5f. 6s. net.) Hugh Mills 


The compelling thriller which starred Flora Robson for two years 
at The Duke of York's Theatre, London. 











Copies ready but plays not yet released 
RIDE A COCK HORSE 


(5m., 5f.) William Barrow 
DEAR DELINQUENT 

(5m., 3f.) Jack Popplewell 
THE HAPPY MAN 

(2m., 4f.) Released ist Jan. 1959. Hugh and Margaret Williams 
THE LOVEBIRDS 

(6m., 6f.) Basil Thomas 

6s. net, 


Please send 3d. stamp for complete catalogue 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON. Telephone: MUSeum 8521! 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 








ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


Plays available for Amateur Production include two new releases :— 
THE SHADOW ——s Play by Elizabeth Addyman (authoress of “‘The Secret 


Tent’). 3 m., 4 f., 5/6 
A PLACE IN cee SADE. Thriller by Roland Pertwee. 5 m., 6f., 1 set. 5/6 
Also available: 

ROMANOFF AND JULIET. Peter Ustinov's THE BIG KNIFE. By Clifford Odets. The 
sensational success. Books are now available dynamic Hollywood stage and film success. 

at 10/- per copy and single copies can be read 8 m., 4f., 1 set. 
on approval. THE 

A Say a gn igh = te Cc — by ae peg or ge Pg 1 pagee poopy 

unter (author of “Waters of t oon” THI : : 
6 m., 4f., 1 set. A delightful family play, with bay tS yall wg ee — a, 
plenty of comedy. 6 6p audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., 

FOR ,PETE td SAKE. By Leslie Sends (she Oo 6 m., 2 sets. 4/- 
author of the tremendously successful “Besi s THE MOON IS BLUE. The immensely 
the Seaside’). “A really lively comedy.” uccesef 
The Stage. 4f., 4 m., | set. 5/6 T : fe. po Ssaunind OY RM ERE: 2 

= THE SEASIDE. By Leslie Sands. A A aaa ee THE SEA. A play by N. C. 

, 6f., 1 set. “Hilarious family ours. a. Hunter. 4 f., 6 m. “Will rank among the 
Daily Mail, Hull. 5/6 major successes of the season”— Daily 

RELUCTANT HEROES. By Colin Morris = _ Telegraph. wr 
3 f., 8 m., 2 sets. The well-known sure-fire GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert Methy’s 
comedy hit. 5/6 E ever popular gay success. 3 m., 4f., 1 set. 5/- 

ALL MY SONS. Intense and impressive drama X THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 
by Arthur Miller. 6 m., 4 f., 1 set. T Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., 6 f., 

WATERS OF THE MOON. By N. C. , _ 3 St 6/- 
Hunter. 6 f., 4 m., 2 sets (but can be played TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. Sparkling 
in one). “This comedy has a special glow of A comedy adapted from the Italian by Kenneth 
its own.” —Daily Mail. $/- Horne. 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 

BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and charming QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE. 
family play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., 4 f., Comedy. 7 m., 6 f., 1 set. “A continuous 
1 set. 5/6 scream.”’—Observer. 5/6 

*% COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL * 
Also available: 

DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic NO SIGN OF THE DOVE. A brilliant con- 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. troversial play by Peter Ustinov. 6 m., 3 f., 
(MS. copies available.) 2 sets. (MS. copies available.) 

DEATH AND BROWN WINDSOR. Comedy- THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A family 
thriller by Michael Pertwee. 7 f., 4 m., | set. play of de lg cou by Peter Ustinov. 
(MS. copies available.) 3f.,4m., copies available.) 

OUR WIFE. Farce by Leslie Sands. 4m., 5f., HALF ba Sah yl FOR FATHER. Family 
1 set. (MS. copies). comedy by Ronald Russell. Laughter all the 


way. 6m., 4f., 1 set. (MS. copies available). 


The above six plays are not yet printed but we can loan single MS. copies 
for reading and hire a set for production 





Forthcoming releases include: 
A STRANGER IN THE TEA. By Lilian and Edward Percy. 3 m., 2 f. 1 set. 
Outstanding and unusual thriller. Release date to be announced soon. Books 5/6. 











Copies of DRY ROT, the current hit at the Whitehall Theatre, are available for 5/— each, but this is NoT 
yet available for amateur performance. 


LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE 
| including many new releases for the Summer Season. | 
Free List of One-Act Titles sent on request 
Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (1/- post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Gerrard 3822/3 
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ssssssssssssss ssssssssesey We design ssseeeses 

ceipssessses sssssssii7 and manufacture Stage \:::2:) Loe. 
sieselisesesessess soeeeas Lighting Equipment for \$25:::: Ae 

ees s:7 Cinemas, Theatres, Schools |:::::: * ¥e ™ 

$33 s3{ and Entertainment Halls =F :2:::; 500w MIRROR SPOT 

*: : : seesses Suitable for F.O.H. Lighting 

ose :5, Also Neon Displays and Signs, [+:**:*:. Shop Wind Disol 

pes Hiii\ Cold Cathode Lighting, fi3i3i::_. ee ee 
33: 8 ssiish, “Multi” Fluorescent Ariitissihiniitiiieenn 

fi: RW 833333: Fittings RES SISHE shit a 

20 page WS MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., 22 GORST ROAD, N.W.10 
et vg a London Depot : 40 Parker Street, W.C.2 CHA 9170 ELGar 804! (5 lines) 


Branches : Birmingham - Manchester - Coventry - North Shields - Glasgow 





Scenic Colours 


Canvas and Sundries 


OUR NEW 12-PAGE PRICE LIST IS NOW AVAILABLE 


Prices and Details of best Fireproof Scenic Canvas, Gauze, Curtain Fabrics 
and Hessian, Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards and 
all Sundry Materials for painting your own Scenery, Props, etc., etc. 


We can also make up Stage Cloths, etc., as required. 








We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Amateur Societies and Professional 
Repertory Companies with all the materials required for scenic painting, etc., and you 
may confidently send your problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 12-PAGE PRICE LIST NOW 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 


(Dept. D.), 79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Established 1840 Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League. 
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A willing, imaginative and consistently 4 
cheerful service to the theatre (profes- 
sional and amateur), to the cinema, to 
broadcasting authorities, to advertising 
agents, and to anybody seeking a sound 
solution to a sound problem. 


STAGESOUND (London) Led. 
Theotre . Film . Radio . Television . Festivals 
Concerts 
1i-12 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C.2 (COVent Garden 0688) 








CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


for 


SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 
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EVANS PLAYS | 


Released for amateur 


performance I April, 1959 | 


LOOK BACK 
IN 
ANGER 





' 


JOHN OSBORNE 
(3m., 2f., 6s.) 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 




















N. J. FISHLOCK’S 


DARK COTTAGE 


(One set; 5 f., 3 m.) 


Straight drama with a leaven of humour 
and an element of who-dun-it in Act III, 
has had over 60 performances all over 
the British Isles—with never a flop. 


Press COMMENT: “Meticulously planned, 
faultlessly constructed . . . an intriguing 
complexity of plot . . . an extremely 
Stageable play, which deserves to be 
widely performed.” 


For reading script on loan send 
9d. stamps to: 


N. J. FISHLOCK, 


86 Hartley Down, Purley, Surrey 
(UPLands 8508) 



































ROBINSON’S 


THEATRE HIRE 








STAGE PROPERTIES AND 
JEWELLERY OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION for STAGE, 
FILM, TELEVISION, COM- 
MERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 
PROFESSIONAL AND 
AMATEUR STAGE PRO- 
DUCTIONS 





47 Monmouth Street, W.C.2 


(near Cambridge Theatre; 3 minutes 
from Leicester Square Station.) 


COVENT GARDEN 0110 





Recommended by 
The British Drama League. 











“NELLIE SMITH 


Theatrical Costumier 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS 





OPERA & PERIOD PLAY 
SPECIALISTS 


Also Gilbert & Sullivan Wardrobes 
and special school department 





Write for low cost quotations 


199 MANSFIELD ROAD 
NOTTINGHAM 


Telephone 64452 
ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 




















STAGE CLOTHS 
CURTAINS 


AND 
DRAPERIES 
MADE TO ORDER 


PATENT STEEL TUBULAR 
CURTAIN TRACKS 
SUPPLIED 


ie 
FIREPROOFED CANVAS 


NATURAL AND DYED 
HESSIANS 
FOR SCENERY 


BURNETS 


(Estab. 1832) 


LARGE STOCK OF FABRICS 


FOR 
PERIOD & CONTEMPORARY 
COSTUMES 
e 
Also 
TIGHTS 
STOCKINGS 
GLOVES 
\ ] 
22 GARRICK STREET 
LONDON W.C.2 





Telephone: TEMple Bar 3972-4893 




















B. J. SIMMONS & CO. (1941) LTD. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT 


5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 


FIRST FLOOR 





Other Departments: 


25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isies) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 


for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 


Telegrams: History Lesquare London 


(ESTABLISHED 1857) 











THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 


Birmingham Aston Technical College 


Birmingham Moseley & Balsall Heath 
institute 


Birmingham King Edward Vi Camp Hill 
Grammar School 


Birmingham Highbury Hall 

Birmingham Messrs. Fisher & Ludiow Ltd. 
Bromsgrove Catshill C.M. School 
Coventry Coundon Court Comprehensive 


Peterborough Mask Theatre 
Solihull Eariswood Village Halli 
Weorcester Training College 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 


Clement Street, Birmingham, | 
Telephone: CENtral 3634 

















Stage Curtains 
Equipment 


and 


Scenery 
ct 


Enquiries to: 


WATTS & CORRY LTD. 
305 Oldham Road, 
MANCHESTER, ro 


Catalogue free. 








SINCE 1790 


L. & H. NATHAN 
“THE” THEATRICAL COSTUMIER 


AND 


PERRUQUIER 


TO THE 


AMATEUR STAGE 
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THE a >see 
Largest Catalogue ~* Pe 
of Effects ~- 


| RECORDS PER RETURN 
| BY EXPRESS POST 


Send 3d, Stamp for a 
FREE COPY 





Various effects in play sequence on 
one record, including postage and 
packing, from £!1 .6. 6. 


BISHOP 
SOUND & ELEGTRIGAL Go. Ltd. 
| 48 MONMOUTH ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


Temple Bar 7484/5 






































Costume Jewellery 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 
NO SKILL REQUIRED 
Catalogue Free 
EAVES HANDICRAFTS 


18a Slater Street, Bold Street, 
LIVERPOOL 1 











FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 
BIRDS 
HUNTING TROPHIES 


THE FILM INDUSTRY’ AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE 
HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS. 
WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 
AND INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 

SPECIALISED PROPERTIES 
EUSton 2765 


EDW. GERRARD 
AND SONS 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.1 


EST. 1850 











EVANS PLAYS 
Released 1 Sept. 1958 


THE RELUCTANT 
DEBUTANTE 
(5m., 5f., 6s.) 





Released 1 May, 1959 


THE IRON DUCHESS 
(6m., 5f., 6s.) 
by 
William Douglas Home 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 














HALL & 
DIXON un. 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS . CARPETS 
CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 


COSTUME FABRICS 
FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 
SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 

PAINTING) 


19 GARRICK ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR 
1930, 8331 








BLACK LION 


COSTUMES 


Artistic, fresh, historically correct 
Theatrical and Fancy Dress. 
All periods and styles. 


MODERATE CHARGES 


25 SOMMERVILLE RD., BRISTOL 7 
Telephone BRISTOL 41345 











* STAR * 
COSTUME STUDIOS 


SPECIALISTS IN MODERN 
MUSICALS, REVUES, PLAYS 
OPERAS and PAGEANTRY 
LARGE HIRE STOCKS OF SHAKESPEARIAN, 


HISTORIC, BIBLICAL, FANCY DRESS AND 
PANTOMIME COSTUMES 


Personal Service Reasonable Rates 


78 ELMS ROAD, LONDON, S.W.4 
Macaulay 6401/2 

















GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 


Telephone AMHerst 317! 











ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE PROBLEM PROP 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.! 


WHitehall 8528 
Recommended by the British Drama League 


For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 
widths & qualities 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


For Your Production, on Sale or Hire 


Lamps (Modern and Period), Lanterns, 
Fluorescent Lighting, Wall Brackets, 
Chandeliers, Signs, Telephones (English 
and Continental), Clocks, Gas and 
Electric Fires, etc., etc. 


GILLHAM & JONES 


31 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.1 
Museum 8184/5 
Contractors to the Professional Theatre 











ALEXANDER I to GEORGE Vi 


STAGE GOSTUMES 


On Hire 





Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 


23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. TEM 7521 








FOR PLAYS OF ALL PERIODS 
AT MODERATE CHARGES 


MRS. ERIC WARD 
The Palette, 9 Montana Road 
London, S.W.20 Wim: 5940 





For Hire 








REX HOWARD 


RSUN@ or WABS 





For Sale 











STAGE DRAPERIES — LARGEST VARIETY — ALL SIZES 
12 Connaught Street, W.2 PAD. 3600 














ns Middlesbrough 


Little Theatre 


- Coventry 
Belgrade Theatre 


‘My Fair Lady’ 


* Drury Lane Theatre 





whatever and 
wherever the 
theatrical 
enterprise 


stage lighting by 


STRAND 


of course 





THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO, LTD. 
29 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Manchester (Collyhurst 2736) 
Glasgow (Glasgow, Douglas 6431) 
Dublin ( Dublin 47078) 
Darlington (Darlington 67350) 
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THEATRE WELCOME 


T is hardly an encouragement to playgoing for the purchaser of seats to be 
| immediately met with further financial demands for programme and cloak- 

room. In Central London, where up to a guinea or more is charged for a 
stall, there is a growing tendency to charge a shilling for a programme. The 
excuse that it is a ‘magazine programme’ is supposedly justified by including a 
small photo or two of the ‘star’ players, whose features everybody knows, and a 
few biographical jottings. The ‘magazine’ claim is humbug. 


In a logical world there would be no charge at all for a programme since 
the person who has bought a seat has an obvious right to know the necessary 
facts about management, author, cast, decor and production in general. These 
facts could be printed on a single slip of paper and distributed free. But this is 
not a logical world and playgoers have meekly put up with programme pay- 
ments. Thus the programme, with advertisements, can be a useful asset to a 
theatre or company which is struggling along—as many are. 


At Windsor John Counsell is now supplying a magazine programme for 
ninepence: this unites his old theatre magazine t* ain Up, which cost a shilling, 
with the programme of the current play and it s a real magazine and not a 
slender pretence. He thus provides genuine reading for the intervals or to take 
home. Protests about the extra pence have been few. 


There is a belated recognition that the theatre must study its salesmanship 
more carefully than of old. Mr. Wanamaker, at Liverpool, has gone all out to 
use his premises, with club services and so on, to the full. 


It was a curious and deplorable tradition of theatrical architecture that the 
box-office should be a depressing cubby-hole. The depression often seems to affect 
the scarcely visible seller of tickets whose manner does not suggest a mood of 
‘How can I possibly help you to enjoy yourself thoroughly ?’, but rather a defensive 
‘Nothing on Saturday’ snarl. Of course there are excellent exceptions to this 
tendency. But have we not all of us, sometimes, found the theatre to be a far from 
encouraging establishment, with its arms inore folded than open? 


The same thing has occurred on the railways where tickets, instead of being 
sold at an open, gaily-lit counter with background pictures of the line’s most 
glamorous towns and landscapes, are obtained through a dingy slot. Why should 
not theatre architects give the box-office a really attractive counter and make 
the public feel that it is as much wanted at a play as in a department store? 


The technique of easing the approach to the play needs further study. At 
Stratford-upon-Avon programmes can be bought in the foyer: this cuts out 
fumbling for money and waiting for change while a busy attendant is steering 
people into their right seats. The programme there contains, with no extra 
charge, a page of information about the origin and history of the play. 


Many repertory theatres have done their best to improve their salesmanship 
and to use their premises to the best advantage: but there is still much more to 
be done in this matter of Theatre Welcome. Mr. Bernard Miles, whose Mermaid 
Theatre in Blackfriars grows apace, has suggested the old Elizabethan fanfare to 
make the beginning of performances known. Let us blow our own trumpets, 
having first applied our brains to justify the brass. The public must believe that 
they are getting a proud welcome to a fair deal. 


Left: JEREMY BRETT and MARGARET LEIGHTON in ‘Variation on a Theme’ by Terence 


Rattigan, directed by Sir John Gielgud. Photograph by Tony Armstrong Jones. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


T is night; a storm is getting up; the 
| heavy curtains over the french win- 

dows belly into the room; in the 
small circle of lamplight an irritable old 
man crouches complaining in his chair. 
Preseritly, in a crescendo of petulance, 
he is helped hobbling out. His young 
wife—and what is wrong with her, that 
she should be his wife at al! ?—remains, 
and to her comes Vanya, tall, yet a 
little drooping, with the face of a 
martyr. She wards him off; and when 
she has gone some of the passion that 
cannot speak to others surges up in a 
sad and terrible soliloquy. After that, a 
brooding silence which cannot be inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a neigh- 
bour and the local doctor, both tipsy. 
Later, when the rain has stopped and 
the night is quiet, this doctor will shiver 
on the verge of communication with the 
daughter of the house, who loves him. 
And later still, in the dawn, as the first 
sunlight glistens on the wet leaves in 
the garden, she will come to terms of a 
sort with her young stepmother, and the 
brightening day will seem to promise 
something. 

Very rarely have I known anything 
to match the sheer theatrical mastery 
with which this long second act of 
Uncle Vanya was acted and mounted by 
the Moscow Art Theatre at Sadler’s 
Wells. Was the thunder excessive, the 
rain too exquisitely realistic? Not for 
me, though I admit that when the 
same pattern of trickle and plop turned 
up on the following night in quite a 
different context I felt that something 
had been spoilt. Here, if anywhere, 
was the justification of slow, careful, 
naturalistic playing; and it came again 
in the second act of The Three Sisters, 
where family and friends came and 
went their preoccupied ways, talked a 
little, sang tiny songs to a gentle guitar, 
giggled, mused, were. sad, bored, irri- 
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tated, and tired, tired, tired. In the 
third act of The Cherry Orchard, too, it 
was blended with a more tumultuous 
virtuosity; though the lighting and 
sound effects were ill-managed at the 
performance I saw, the house, as the 
little ball limped on, gave astonish- 
ingly the impression of life being lived 
in other rooms, and all of it drained to 
an awful climax of attention as Lopak- 
hin reeled round in uncertain triumph. 
There was nothing uncertain about the 
triumph of Sergey Lukyanov in this 
part; his portrait of apprehensive 
strength and kindness, familiar without 
intimacy, admiring without servility, 
was unquestionably the outstanding 
major performance of the visit, just as 
Alexis Gribov’s old Firs was the out- 
standing minor contribution, bulky, 
blinking, timeless, pathetic without 
sentimentality, embodying an eternity 
of devotion in the slow reaching-out of | 
an old, black-sleeved, white- gloved arm. 

There were many other very fine 
pieces of acting, but none which need 
cause us to repine; we can match them. 
Nor for that matter have we any reason 
to be ashamed of our own Chekhov 
productions. The serio-comic elegies of 
my theatre-going experience are clearly 
on the right lines. In some—not 
desperately important—respects we are 
truer to the text than the Moscow Art 
Theatre, I have in mind particularly 
the constant pointing-up of hope for 
the future which Chekhov the man 
intermittently pressed upon Chekhov 
the artist, who dutifully pasted them 
into his plays, where they sit most 
uneasily. This led to a really absurd 
transformation of the character of 
Trofimov in The Cherry’ Orchard, with 
fifteen years knocked off his age, and his 
essential sorry silliness glossed over; 
and to the total ruin of the final curtain 
of The Three Sisters, in which a combina- 


“THE THREE SISTERS’. Moscow Art Theatre production at Sadler’s Wells. Georgy Koltsoz, Yuri 


Leonidov, Pavel Massalsky, Margarita Yuryeva, 


tion of cuts in the text and the removal 
from the stage of Chekhov’s carefully 
worked-out counterpoint of the three 
ineffectual men leaves the three sisters 
looking likea tableau at an old-fashioned 
revivalist temperance meeting. (I know 
that this has been defended by the 
producer on the grounds that Stani- 
slavsky persuaded Chekhov to agree 
to it; but this proves, if anything, only 
that Chekhov was weak and Stani- 
slavsky wrong, not for the first time, 
or the last.) 

I must mention, if only for the 
record, the fourth play the Moscow 
Art Theatre brought with them. This 
was in their view a modern play—that 
is, it dates from 1935 in fact and from 
1885 in tone: Rakhmanov’s§ The 
Troubled Past, a little morality about an 
elderly professor who throws in his lot 
(having been disappointed by the Old 
Gang) with the Bolsheviks during the 
Revolution, and is rewarded by a 
telephone conversation with none other 
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Irina Ivanova and Rayissa Maximova. 


than Lenin himself, rather as some 
worthy fellow in an American piece is 
liable to be called all of a tremble to 
receive a call from the White House. 
Nicely acted, this was all the same 
rather a wasted opportunity. 

I don’t, however, propose to leave 
the Russians on this cavilling note. The 
mere existence of such a company ranks 
as a good deed in a very naughty world. 
It brought us many hours of theatrical 
wonder; and it demonstrated certain 
eualities which our own theatre is 
desperately in need of: a marvellous 
command, for example, of the power 
of speech—even a non-Russian-speaker 
could appreciate and delight in the 
perfect command of vocal line to em- 
brace with unimpaired audibility the 
sotto voce and the thunderous; especially 
by the men, for the women, it is true, 
tended to twitter; and above all a 
marvellous unity, which far transcended 
what we call ensemble playing and which 
could survive even the disastrous mis- 





























‘UNCLE VANYA’. 





casting of Madame Ranevsky, in The 
Cherry Orchard, as a lumpish Hausfrau. 
This communicated warmth—the pro- 
duct, I take it, of the Russian nature 
and of the reassuring establishment of 
the company— is a theatrical joy such 
as we seldom know on our own stages, 
more’s the pity. 

Other visitors brought us their 
specialities. A second season by the 
National Theatre of China from Pekin 
(Adelphi Theatre) was regrettably cut 
short when they went off in a huff over 
the political situation in the Near East 
—a degree of engagement which we 
find difficult to understand. Their 
astounding combination of mime, acro- 
batics and, to our ears, caterwauling 
delights, but not for long—the con- 
ventions involved are too far removed 
from our own, the subject-matter too 
limited. Superb and subtly unfamiliar 
colour, astounding and totally un- 
familiar physical disciplines, amaze but 
rather rapidly pall. Nevertheless they 
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Moscow Art Theatre production at Sadler’s Wells. 
Margarita Anastasieva and Leonid Gubanov. 
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Tatiana Lennikova. 


also underline our own limitations, 
especially in the use of movement, as 
the Russians underline our limitations 
in the use of the voice. And both were 
driven home by the Piccolo Teatro 
from Milan, also at Sadler’s Wells, who 
brought over Goldoni’s The Servant of 
Two Masters and sang and danced and 
mimed and clowned their way through 
this amiable farce in a way which we 
could scarcely begin to emulate. Here 
again we are confronted with the work 
of a settled company: and see that, 
paradoxically, what results is not a 
comfortable routine but an_ allegro 
vivace with tremendous impact. The 
young people in this company were not, 
to tell the truth, particularly good; but 
the crumbling Pantalone of Antonio 
Battistella, Checco Rissone’s sonorous 
Doctor Lombardi, and the earthy 
Harlequin of Marcello Moretti sagged 
and stumped and spiralled round the 
stage with enviable comic virtuosity. 


. Homebdred products have been 








plentiful but modest in scale, both in 
the ‘commercial’ theatre and in those 
which are supposed to have a policy. 
Among the latter the most interesting 
new talents appeared at East London’s 
Theatre Royal, Stratford, where 
Theatre Workshop put their much- 


disputed money on a play by a nineteen- . 


year-old typist from Salford, Shelagh 
Delaney. A Taste of Honey turned out to 
be, within its narrow limits, extremely 
good. Miss Delaney’s little story of a 
lonely girl with a dreadful mother, 
living in a slum rooming-house, getting 
herself pregnant by a vanishing Negro 
sailor and setting up house with a 
young homosexual, sounds absurd, but 
is not. Her dialogue is crisp, her com- 
mand of rapid exchange remarkable, 
her characterisation eccentric but not 
wilful, her temper wry, not angry. And 
to play the girl Joan Littlewood, the 
producer, found Frances Cuka, a sturdy 
waif who mercifully, and with skill, 
bounced rather than wilted through the 
taxing part. 

The Arts Theatre, after the excellence 
of The Iceman Cometh, suffered a relapse. 
Roger Gellert’s Quaint Honour was a 
serious study of homosexuality in a 
boys’ school, but only a middling play. 
Anthony Lock’s Templeton was an em- 
barrassingly silly melodrama, stupefied 
by clichés. A cookery demonstration 
did nothing to restore our faith in the 
English drama; and a Canadian play 
called Noon Has No Shadows turned out 
to be yet another version of that 
favourite New World piece about the 
life-shy girl being brought, or dragged, 
to face up to experience. 

The English Stage Company at the 
Royal Court, too, has failed to distin- 
guish itself. An ambitious production of 
Barry Reckord’s West Indian drama, 
Flesh to a Tiger, gave us the chance of 
enjoying Cleo Laine’s sultry sympathy, 
but not all Tony Richardson’s ingenuity 
as producer, or Loudon Sainthill’s 
colourful invention as designer could 
disguise a fundamental clumsiness 
which may have been a. mark of 
sincerity but which failed to convince. 
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A revival of The Chairs, along with The 
Lesson, enabled Joan Plowright to give 
a dazzling and delightful double turn 
as a woman of over ninety and a gir! 
of under twenty. Ionesco’s derision and 
sympathy in The Chairs was muffled, 
largely because George Devine shuffled 
inaudibly through the old man’s part; 
Edgar Wreford’s appearance as the mad 
mathematics teacher in The Lesson came 
as a welcome relief, and the theatre 
leapt into horrified life as he snarled 
his way past his pupil’s toothache to 
the frightful end of this Grand Guignol 
fragment. Keith Johnstone’s plays, 
given a Sunday night performance 
(and indeed specially written to be 
performed without decor), showed un- 
mistakeable talent, but a sensational 
preoccupation with wretchedness. The 
list of characters in the longer of the 
pair speaks for itself: The Showman, 
The Old Woman, Alexander, The 
Girl, The Cripple, The Tortured Man. 
I very much doubt whether this sort 
of thing is getting the theatre anywhere. 

Acting as hosts to visiting repertory 
companies, the Royal Court provided 
some relatively humane entertainment. 
The Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre attacked 
with glottal vigour Gay Landscape, an- 
other drama of tenement life, O’Casey 
without the genius. The company from 
Coventry’s new Belgrade brought 
Arnold Wesker’s Chicken Soup with 
Barley, which combines a familiar line 
in Jewish family drama with a twenty- 
year survey of the crises of the world, 
small lives and great events. 

The familiar Jewish pattern of down- 
trodden father, extravagant mother and 
distraught young was repeated in 
Bernard Kops’s the Hamlet of Stepney 
Green, another first play. Mr. Kops, who 
has been appointed resident dramatist 
to the Bristol Old Vic, is evidently 
all alive. Like scores of others in 
England to-day he can write pungent 
dialogue—flavoured, here, with a good 
deal of Schmalz in the manner of Wolf 
Mankowitz, put over with gusto by 
Harold Lang, Oi, Oi, Oi! Mr. Kops 
came by way of Frank Hauser’s Oxford 











Playhouse to another now enterprising 
playhouse, the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
which also put on Haroid Pinter’s The 
Birthday Party, praised by Harold Hob- 
son, reviled by everyone else, and with- 
drawn before I could fight my way so 
far West. 

So much for the theatres which, in 
theory at least, are organised and 
policy-guided. Among the trash a new 
flavour is apparent, :a new cutting edge 
is making itself felt, to the usual 
mingled response of discomfort and 
delight. The notoriously commercial 
theatre, run by those black-sheep 
managers, has in fact contributed very 
little to the period under review. Three 
plays, however, call for and reward 
some attention. 

Giraudoux’s last play, Pour Lucréce, 
deserved its success here as Duel of 
Angels at the Apollo. Sumptuously and 
stuffily set in the Aix of the 1870s by 
Roger Furse, dressed with billowing 
mastery by Dior, and unfussily pro- 
duced by Jean-Louis Barrault, it drew 
performances of delicious and con- 
trasted grace, and just adequate power, 
from Vivien Leigh as a dark enchan- 
tress and Claire Bloom as the embodi- 
ment of self-conscious virtue, all too 
eager to believe herself disnonoured— 
parts, it is sobering to reflect, originally 
played by Madeleine Renaud and 
Edwige Feuillére. Over the play itself 
a desperate ambiguity hangs; it com- 
fortably gives the impression of being a 
highly intellectual affair, but closely 
examined proves to be no more—even 
in Christopher Fry’s elegant translation 
—than a first-rate boulevard comedy. 
As such, it is immensely enjoyable, and 
can disappoint only those who have 
mistakenly supposed Giraudoux to be 
an important dramatist. 

Terence Rattigan keeps trembling on 
the edge of the really good, and then 
spoiling it all. He did this in The Deep 
Blue Sea, and in Separate Tables; he has 
done it again in Variation on a Theme at 
the Globe. The theme is very broadly 
that of The Lady of the Camellias. His 
heroine, Rose Fish, is a modern 
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courtesan, the night-flower of inter- 
national café-society, whose terms now 
include marriage and imply divorce. 
She is caught at a moment of indecision, 
between a German millionaire racketeer 
and a young English ballet-dancer of 
uncertain sexual loyalties. Her health 
is failing; other demands are made on 
her flagging Midlands energies by an 
intermittent awakening to the needs of 
her adolescent daughter, and the more 
oblique emotional demands of her 
secretary-companion, an English aristo- 
crat also of unpopular—and in this case 
unspoken—sexual inclinations. Since 
Mr. Rattigan is not the man to take 
shelter behind the skirts of a club 
theatre, he has been forced to treat his 
variations with a certain reserve, not to 
say timidity; but his portrait of Rose 
Fish is a full and fond one, beautifully 
embodied by Margaret Leighton. In 
Norman Hartnell’s marvellously bizarre 
clothes—each more astounding than the 
last, ranging from sheath to spinnaker, 
and just the sort of thing a woman of 
this kind would wear-—Miss Leighton 
swayed and croaked and bonily grinned, 
letting the rough grain of a Birmingham 
girlhood show at carefully selected 
moments through the veneer of sophi- 
stication. Author and actress between 
them here contributed, though in an 
imperfect play, by far the most interest- 
ing figure to have been seen (classics 
excluded) on our stage for several years. 

We were all, I hope, glad to welcome 
back Charles Laughton and Elsa Lan- 
chester after more than twenty years in 
America. We noted with pleasure 
though without surprise that Mr. 
Laughton, far from wishing to focus 
all the attention on himself or his wife 
in some safe bet, brought forward the 
first play of an unknown dramatist, 
Jane Arden; chose for his heroine an 
unknown young actress, Ann Lynn; 
and for the only young man in the play 
brought to London an actor who had 
already a great reputation in Birming- 
ham, Albert Finney. Alas that The 
Party (at the New Theatre) could not 
live up to this welter of generosity! It 











‘THE CHERRY ORCHARD’. 
and A. K. Tarasova. 

proved an unsatisfactory piece of senti- 
mentality, ili-motivated and written in 
an uneasy idiom which constantly 
swayed toward poeticism. And then 
Mr. Laughton, called upon to play a 
failed London solicitor who had taken 
refuge in drink and buffoonery, chose 
to present him, accent and all, as a sort 
of overblown barrow-boy; as his wife 
Joyce Redman remained inextricably 
upper- instead of middle-middle-class; 
as a neighbour, Miss Lanchester burst 
in with a series of disruptive music-hall 
turns which a too-indulgent producer 
(Mr. Laughton) had failed to curb; 
and of the seniors only John Welsh, as 
a lonely lodger, struck exactly the right 
note of hesitant goodwill. Ann Lynn 
did, one may say, very nicely as the 
cruelly pitiful heroine; Albert Finney 
something more as a boy who only 
wanted to be a garage-hand. The even- 
ing as a whole, in sad fact, degenerated 
steadily—and despite Mr. Laughton’s 
vast authority in elephantine cunning— 
into a good-natured muddle. 

After these, the deluge. Donald 
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Ogden Stewart’s Honour Bright (Lyric, 
Hammersmith) was gay enough in a 
manufactured way, and a field-day for 
Master David Frank, a minute boy 
actor of irresistibly saturnine solemnity. 
In The Big Tickle (Duke of York’s) 
Yvonne Arnaud gobbled, Jack Hulbert 
jawed and Moyra Fraser drawled to 
familiar comic purpose. In You Too Can 
Have a Body at the Victoria Palace, a 
rival appeared to the /folklorique inani- 
ties of the Whitehall farces. A small 
spate of thrillers was set a bad example 
by a revival of The Trial of Mary Dugan 
at the Savoy, almost as cliché-ridden 
as Verdict (Strand Theatre) with which 
Agatha Christie, having achieved un- 
limited success with works no less banal, 
surprisingly got herself booed. The Key 
of the Door (Lyric, Hammersmith), if it 
did nothing else, gave a chance to enjoy 
once again the pouchy mischief of 
Michéal Mac Liammoir. Double Cross 
at the Duchess enabled Duicie Gray 
and Terence Morgan to hold the stage 
to passably venomous effect. The Joshua 
Tree (Duke of York’s) provided a plot 
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JOHN GIELGUD and EDITH EVANS in ‘Henry VIII’ at the Old Vic. Photograph by Angus McBean. 


of fearful involution and a spirited per- 
formance of a woman fully stretched 
from Anne Baxter; and a third Ameri- 
can piece, Speaking of Murder (St. 
Martin’s), skilfully .anglicised, set 
Maxine Audley, pantherine nostrils 
aflare, up against Joyce Carey’s mar- 
vellously timed distillation of alcoholic 
gentility. 

And so to the much-abused linchpin, 
touchstone and lodestar of our tumul- 
tuous stages: William Shakespeare, no 
less. Robert Atkins once again with 
desperate gallantry brought him to the 
rain-washed boskage of Regent’s Park, 
adorned with a lively South African 
actress, Celia Sonnenberg, who made a 
handsome Rosalind. And at the Old 
Vic the five-year cycle came to a close 
with a repeat of Henry VIII resplendent 
with great names. This is not a dull 
play, unless one expects it to be exciting. 
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There is drama enough in the defeat of 
Queen Katherine, the Icarus-plunge of 
Wolsey and the King’s doubly tortured 
courage and cruelty. Michael Benthall, 
with Edith Evans to play the Queen, 
John Gielgud to play Wolsey, and 
Harry Andrews to play the King drew, 
as usual, a firm narrative line; though 
he regrettably succeeded in infecting, 
at least at the performance I saw, even 
Dame Edith and Sir John with his 
relative indifference to the beauty of 
human speech. Incredible though it 
may seem, these two great players were 
quite often inaudible. Particularly. im- 
pressive in this production were the 
jackals of the court, fawning on the 
King, turning on Wolsey, swirling 
across the stage in swift and furtive 
groups while the great ones stalked 
preoccupied through the long saraband 
of their unenviable destiny. 
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THE LENGTH OF A PLAY 


By IVOR 


HE modern theatre has suffered 
severely from the sovereignty of 
the three-act play. It has become 
accepted that this is the most con- 
venient and so the most easily marketed 
article. Consequently dramatists, with 
an eye on professional and rewarding 
production, usually write to that length, 
whether they have enough in mind to 
fill it effectively or not. : 
One result of this is the padding-out 
of pieces, which really only contain one 
idea or situation, in order to achieve 
the required size. Frequently I see 
comedies of the kind that may be ex- 
pected to have good ‘rep’ and amateur 
rights attaching which have been thus 
inflated. Act I establishes the scene and 
the characters in a leisurely way; Act II 
contains, often most efficiently, the gist 
of the matter and its humorous possi- 
bilities; Act III is a desperate effort to 
keep things going for another thirty or 
forty minutes. In the centre is a good 
one-act play and the rest is trimming. 
But the belief exists that the one-act 
play is moribund and certainly it has 
had very little place recently in the 
professional theatre. 

When I was a boy there were often 
‘curtain-raisers’ given before the main 
piece of the evening. This provided an 
opportunity for the understudies to be 
seen and heard instead of leading only 
a frustrated life of routine attendances 
behind the scenes. Arriving talent had 
another door by which to enter. The 
curtain-raiser also advertised the one- 
act play for the amateur market. (Some 
of these pieces were of excellent quality). 
In addition, it supplied the playgoers 
with more for their money, if they 
wanted it. The late diners might not 
bother to turn up for the curtain-raiser 
before they took their seats in the stalls. 
But it was there for the pit and gallery 
patrons like myself. 

Now shorter evenings are the vogue. 
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A play may start at seven-thirty and 
be over by nine-thirty. There is little 
or no demand for value for money in 
the time-schedule. (Just think of those 
massive nineteenth-century bills, with 
a whole series of items running on till 
midnight and with half-price after half- 
time!) Now the last bus or train is a 
dictator of ure timetable. So the one- 
act curtain-raiser vanished and many 
people began to regard the one-act 
play as a dusty relic of old times. 

It has been assumed that, in the 
professional theatre at least, a com- 
posite bill of three one-act plays must 
be tedious and deterrent. Yet I re- 
member that when I was at Oxford I 
had enchanting evenings when the 
Irish Players gave us such programmes, 
with, for example, Synge’s Riders to the 
Sea or The Shadow of the Glen, Lady 
Gregory’s The Workhouse Ward and then 
perhaps T. C. Murray’s Birthright. The 
Manchester Gaiety Company, whose 
fiftieth anniversary is now to be cele- 
brated, did: not disdain the one-act 
piece and encouraged such dramatists 
as Stanley Houghton and Alan Monk- 
house to provide them. 

There are certain themes which need 
one or two acts and are made tedious 
by padding to the three-act pattern. 
Fortunately this has been realised to 
some extent lately. Terence Rattigan 
has twice scored very great successes by 
providing a two-play programme. Of 
course, he is in a very strong position, 
since any piece of his will certainly be 
accepted and probably very popular. 
John Mortimer has recently had a 
respectable run for a two-play pro- 
gramme. But it is still true that an 
unknown playwright approaching a 
commercial management with a two- 
or three-play programme would be 
severely handicapped. 

The English Stage Company at the 
Court Theatre has countered this con- 











servative tradition as it has smashed its 
way through several others. lonesco, 
now established as a fashionable drama- 
tist of the Left, has provided them with 
a short piece of considerable appeal in 
The Chairs. That piece of nightmarish 
tragi-comedy would be intolerable if 
dragged out longer. Ionesco, whether 
or not you like his various escapades on 
a crazy pavement, is a man who will 
write as, and to what length, he 
pleases. Good luck to him in that. 

The artistic principle at stake is 
surely clear. There is as much a place 
for the short play as for the short 
story. Kipling might have adapted him- 
self to a publishing world which in- 
sisted on full-length novels; fortunately 
he was not so constrained and could 
write, with abiding results, at the length 
appropriate to his themes and _ his 
striking talent for brevity. But the 
pressure recently has been for novels of 
conventional size—or larger. Offer a 
literary agent a short story and he 
groans. Yet there have been master- 
pieces in this now rather forlorn field 
of writing. 

The leading dramatists have written 
short plays true to their authors’ 
quality. Shaw, Galsworthy, Sean 
O’Casey, and many another has done 
so. Some of Shaw’s shorter pieces were 
perishable goods, topical and even 
trivial. But The Man of Destiny and 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets are true 
Shaw and How He Lied to Her Husband 
can still be effectively revived. 

To me the short play can be an 
exciting art-form at the highest level 
as well as an amusing village-hall item 
and I hope that the amateurs will con- 
tinue to use it and to provide it, with 
pride in its possibilities. There are con- 
stantly occurring situations in life which 
seem to ask for concise treatment by 
the playwright, and the craft of writing 
to a thirty-minute length is one not to 
be despised. It is, in fact, extremely 
difficult. It demands economy and con- 
centration, excellent virtues in any form 
of art. 


I am personally sorry that for Festival 
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purposes an excerpt from a three-act 
play is so frequently the offering. An 
excerpt, however well performed, is not 
a work of art: it is a mutilation. It can, 
of course, be a useful exercise for actors, 
and a vehicle for display of their quali- 
ties. If the object of a Festival be this 
display and the assessment of assorted 
skills in production and performance, 
then the excerpt is, I suppose, justified. 
But as a member of the audience, and 
not a Festival adjudicator, I resent it. 
I want to see a complete article, 
whether it be grim or gay. If I correctly 
remember my education in Aristotle’s 
‘Poetics’, a play is something which has 
a beginning, a middle and an end. It 
is a child who is naturally born and 
naturally grows, not something ripped 
from an irrelevant womb. 

For these reasons, I welcome all 
theatrical productions in which the play 
is welcomed for its fitness to its subject, 
irrespective of its length. If a budding 
O’Neill cares to insist on the five-hour 
traffic of the play, let him so do— 
provided he can hold his audience by 
showing that he really needs his Mara- 
thonic method. If another Ionesco finds 
that he can make his point in forty 
minutes, well and good. Style in writing 
has been well described as ‘proper 
words in proper places’. But the defini- 
tion needs an addition—‘and at proper 
length’. This propriety of length is an 
essential quality on the stage of a 
theatre as well as between the covers 
of a book. 

It is worth noting—and because of 
my opinions about time and space in 
the matter of plays I note it gladly— 
that television offers opportunities for 
plays at all lengths and does not insist 
on three acts of thirty or forty minutes 
each. I have just been watching on my 
screen an old West End comedy which 
originally ran, I suppose, for two hours, 
including intervals: it was never a great 
or even a good play, but it was shown 
to some advantage when cut to an 
hour; in this time what points it con- 
tained could be made with concentra- 
tion and with all padding sliced away. 
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THE LANGUAGE 
OF THEATRE TO-DAY 


We are extremely grateful to Mr. Eric Linklater for permission to print 

the following extract from the Appendix to his new play “Breakspear in 

Gascony”’ (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) and also to Mr. Ronald Duncan for 

contributing a poet’s and a contrary view on a problem of the highesi 
importance to dramatists now at work. 


: UTY, faith, love, are roots, and 
1) ever green.’ Except for the use 
of ‘ever’ there is no word in 
the line that can be accused of blatant 
poetry-making; unless, of course, we 
are so extreme in judgment as to refuse 
the three abstractions an entry-permit 
into prose. But the line makes a sound 
that is unlike the common sounds of 
prose in our time, and this is not wholly 
or principally due to the heavy-footed 
approach of its iambic flow. It is more 
closely due to a natural, uninhibited 
use of simple words that have lost their 
simplicity in the fractional life of an 
industrial civilisation. The words are 
used easily, in a context that easily 
accepts them; but we, in the normal 
course of everyday conversation, would 
be tempted to isolate them between 
invisibly inverted commas, to let it be 
known that we were speaking out of 
character if we spoke of ‘duty’, which 
has become a word for political ora- 
tions, or of ‘love’, which can hardly be 
uttered with any seriousness outside the 
pulpit. Even ‘roots’, except as a 
synonym for turnips, might be suspect, 
because in so many nostrils rural asso- 
ciation now smells of sentimentality. 
And how thin, how threadbare, is 
our quotidian talk, thus robbed of 
simple words! Listen to the conversa- 
tion captured by the new journalists of 
television, who waylay a housewife, a 
bus-driver, a homeward-bound solici- 
tor’s clerk, or the disgruntled official of 
a trade union to ask what they think 
of international politics or juvenile 
delinquency: what broken, fragmen- 
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tary, duli and dismal chatter it is! 
Or listen—if you think a microphone 
must spoil and break the spontaneous 
flow of thought—to conversation un- 
recorded: in a pub where it should flow 
rich and unimpeded—and sometimes 
it does, but rarely—or in a crowded 
shop, a tea-room, a court of law. 
There’s poverty still: poverty of expres- 
sion trying, but not trying hard, to 
break the surface of meaning and no- 
where making more of a wave than 
tadpoles in a schoolboy’s jam-jar. 

This bankruptcy of words may be 
the expression, or non-expression, of 
emotions that have been hamstrung, 
mutilated, and bewildered by a habit 
of life that is pampered on the surface 
but severed from (if I may use the 
emotive word) its roots. It may, more 
mechanically, be a c’~ sequence of 
compulsory education: of a system of 
education designed to meet certain 
arbitrary standards and create a suffi- 
cient number of adding-machines, 
riveting-machines, and consumer- 
machines for the multitudinous needs 
of a modern state. Whatever its cause, 
it is an ungainly phenomenon, and we 
who used to mock the tropical luxuri- 
ance of babu English—the splendid in- 
felicities of academic English with 
which Calcutta ‘failed B.A.s’ decorated 
our tongue—may live to hear their 
lettered grandsons deriding the barren 
tundras of Lichfield, Bread Street, and 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

That written English, the English of 
the printed page, is floundering or fail- 
ing I do not pretend; I should be foolish 

















if I did. The remnant essayists—the 
literary journalists who so charmingly 
decorate the week-end reviews and 
Sunday newspapers—preserve a suavity 
of manner, a fullness of reference, a 
subtlety and muscularity of expression 
that pleasantly express the individuai 
quality of their minds, a pearl-diver’s 
skill in fishing for what they want to 
find—all this, and the essential, happy 
faculty of imparting novelty to what 
they say. The art of the essayist 1s un- 
impaired—except, perhaps, by some 
lack of indignation and failure of 
assurance. 

But the novelist and the dramatist 
have a difficulty which the essayist 
ignores. The novelist must write, not 
only narrative, description, and ex- 
planation, but also dialogue; and the 
dramatist has nothing to write but 
dialogue. Now if they want to write 
with some approximation to realism— 
with respect, that is, for what their 
characters would say in real life if they 
were living characters—they must be 
attentive to the contemporary habit of 
speech, and confect dialogue that does 
not go much beyond it. 

This presents an awkward dilemma 
to an author who tries to create a 
character whose outer conformity to 
type hides a capacity for thought or 
emotion that exceeds the common 
measure. If he wants to shape a Hotspur 
in a stockbroker’s attire, for instance, or 
a Romeo among the bureaucrats, what 
can he do? Triturate thought and filter 
emotion into the flat loquacity of the 
railway carriage or the broken sentences 
and syllabic fragments of the cocktail 
party, and so preserve an aspect of 
realism at the expense of his imagined 
character? Or throw realism out of the 
window and fashion another eccentric 
for the long gallery of English 
eccentrics? 

It was, in part, to escape for a little 
while from this persistent difficulty that 
I put my characters into the costume 
of the fifteenth century and gave them 
what I hope will seem—in those 
clothes—to be a form of speech that is 
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natural but sufficiently full to let them 
say what they have to say. It is, in fact, 
a very simple sort of speech. I have 
made no attempt to ornament it. It is 
neither wantonly archaic nor would-be 
poetical. But it is not restricted by the 
conventions of our contemporary day- 
to-day usage, and there is perhaps a 
euphony that our quotidian conversa- 
tion usually lacks. But as the costume 
of the fifteenth century is more elegant 
than ours, some euphony in the speech 
of those who wear it may be accepted 
as congruous to the scene. 


Eric Linklater 


N an introduction to his new play 
| Breakspear in Gascony, Eric Linklater 

states that he has set it in the Middle 
Ages because he finds naturalistic con- 
temporary English cramps his feeling 
for words and limits what he has to say. 
He claims that ‘just as the costume of 
the fifteenth century is more elegant 
than ours, some euphony in the speech 
of those who wear it may be accepted as 
congruous to the scene’. He also finds 
the language we hear about us in a 
modern pub or bus, flat and dull, and 
‘nowhere making more of a wave than 
tadpoles in a schoolboy’s jam jar.’ Not 
surprisingly he concludes that it is 
difficult to write a great-drama in our 
contemporary idiom and impossible to 
believe in a Hotspur dressed as a stock- 
broker or a Romeo among our bureau- 
crats. He fears that their speech would 
be confined to cocktail party inanities. 

I entirely disagree with Mr. Link- 
later’s thesis. In effect what his argument 
amounts to is that poetry is more appli- 
cable to one age than it is to another. I 
do not believe that. The existence of 
poetry depends on one thing alone: the 
existence of the poet. 

The notion that it was easier to 
write dramatic poetry in the Elizabethan 
Age because it was the Golden Age or 
‘an aviary of singing birds’ is fallacious. 


I have heard it suggested that the 


reason Shakespeare wrote great plays 
was because he was surrounded by 

















people who spoke as well as he wrote. 
The suggestion is that all the poet had 
to do was wander around and take 
notes in Elizabethan shorthand of the 
phrases dropped by the Watling Street 
thugs. No doubt they contributed, but 
a contribution is not an explanation. No 
doubt Dante’s ear was not indifferent to 
the racy witticisims of Venetian gon- 
doliers, but the language of Purgatory 
does not wholly depend on that. I am not 
saying that Elizabethan or Florentine 
language was not rich: it was, so is 
ours to-day. One simply needs a new 
ear to write new poetry. 

I admit that when I wrote the 
Masque of This Way to the Tomd I 
placed it in the fourteenth century 
because I then shared most of Mr. 
Linklater’s fears. But when I came to 
the Anti-Masque to the same play 
in a contemporary setting I discovered 


my fears were groundless, and in 
Stration, St. Spiv, The Death of Satan and 
The Catalyst, I deliberately chose a 
modern setting in order to exploit the 
run of the language which I hear 
about me. Whatever its defects and 
limitations it is my language too;: I 
speak it. 

Poetry is not served when it is 
written at one remove from the spoken 
word. I believe that a poet has to 
‘make it new’ ; to find the contemporary 
equivalent; to write poetry by ignoring 
the poetical. 

If Mr. Linklater is right in his con- 
tention that we can only write good 
poetic drama by placing our play in 
the Middle Ages, or at some period 
remote from our own, then I think we 
had better not write it at all. Pastiche 
is boring. 

Ronald Duncan 


SOME REFLECTIONS 





ON THE GERMAN THEATRE 


By H. F. GARTEN 


aware how greatly the German 

theatre differs from the English 
and, indeed, from that of most other 
countries. Only those who have had 
personal experience over a _ longer 
period, or English playwrights who 
scan with surprise the royalty receipts 
from performances of their plays in 
Germany, can measure this difference. 
It is a difference both in material 
organisation and in the choice of plays. 
The material facts are widely known: 
first, the playhouses are not concen- 
trated in one or two large cities but 
evenly spread all over the country, down 
to the smaller towns. Secondly, these 
playhouses are not ‘Reps’ struggling 
for their existence, but permanent 


Fews people in this country are 


theatres housed in spacious and, in 
many instances, brand-new buildings, 
and generously subsidised. In the larger 
cities there are at least two houses, one 
for opera and one for straight plays, 
while in the smaller towns both are 
combined under one roof—the so- 
called gemischter Betrieb. Thus there is 
no distinction between ‘commercial’ 
and ‘the other’ theatre, so characteris- 
tic of English theatrical life. In other 
words, what is here known as the 
minority theatre is in Germany the 
normal public stage. 

Decentralisation is of course the 
result of the political history of Ger- 
many. Most of the present theatres 
are the direct successors to the court 
theatres of the eighteenth and nine- 
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teenth centuries which, after the First 
World War, were taken over at one 
stroke by the municipality, the Land, 
or the State. 

It is this century-old tradition which 
accounts to a large extent for the 
willingness of the general public to 
endorse unquestioningly the large sums 
spent on the theatre from public funds. 
The grudging resentment of any such 
expenditure, so frequent a feature in 
the English press, is almost unknown 
in Germany. The theatre is accepted 
as a public responsibility like schools, 
libraries or public galleries. However, 
these material factors are only one side 
of the picture. 

What is more important, and more 
striking to the foreign visitor, is the 
use these theatres are put to; in other 
words, the kind of repertory played 
year in year out on every German 
stage. The overwhelming majority are 
still playing ‘repertory’, that is, alter- 
nating between three or four plays at 
a time. 

Every theatre, at the beginning of 
the season, publishes a list of roughly 
fifteen to twenty plays to be performed 
during the year. Though this list, owing 
to incalculable factors, is not always 
strictly adhered to, it forms the basis 
of the Spielplan, and any deviation from 
it gives rise to fierce complaints and 
arguments on the part of public and 
press. 

The most striking feature, however, 
is the composition of this Spielplan, 
for it consists largely of classical and 
foreign plays. Here is the typical Spiel- 
plan, picked at random from the weekly 
publication of the combined lists of 
the larger West German theatres 
(February 27—March 5, 1958). During 
this week, thirty theatres showed in all 
eighty-two plays. The list is headed by 
Shakespeare with five different plays: 
then follow three each by Lessing, 
Shaw, O’Neill and Brecht; two each by 
Calderon, Schiller, Kleist, Strindberg, 
Thornton Wilder and Anouilh; and 
one each by Moliére, Biichner, Nestroy, 
Ibsen, Hauptmann, Wilde, Lorca, 
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Hasenclever, Bruckner, Sartre, Sher- 
wood, Wolfe, Dylan Thomas, Osborne, 
and some lesser authors. 

To prove that this pattern is typical, 
here is the corresponding summary of 
the week April 10-16: of ninety-three 
plays, five were by Shakespeare, three 
each by Moliére, Lessing, Kleist, 
O’Neill and Brecht, two by Goethe, 
Schiller, Wilder, Lorca, Anouilh and 
Bruckner, and one by Ben Jonson, 
Goldoni, Scribe, Hebbel, [bsen, Haupt- 
mann, Schnitzler, Shaw, Molnar, 
Claudel, Pagnol, Giraudoux, Tennessee 
Williams, Sartre, Diirrenmatt, Osborne 
and others. 

An analysis of these lists is illumina- 
ting in many respects. First of all, they 
show a striking proportion of classical 
drama, both German and _ foreign; 
secondly, a predominance of foreign, 
especially French and American, over 
German modern plays. This neglect 
of indigenous works is, of course, the 
subject of frequent complaints on the 
part of aspiring new authors. It is 
partly due to the conspicuous dearth 
of new German playwrights since the 
last war. But only partly; for the large 
proportion of classical and international 
drama was a characteristic of the Ger- 
man theatre even in times of thriving 
native productivity, as for instance, in 
the 1920’s. In short: what on our stage 
is slightingly called a ‘revival’ and 
usually regarded as a regrettable stop- 
gap, is the normal fare of the German 
theatre. 

What accounts for this remarkable 
preference of serious drama on the part 
of the German theatre-going public? 
Not, of course, the much-cited German 
lack of humour, as is often suggested in 
this country. Nor, one might add, a 
higher intellectual level of the German 
public—though a live interest in the 
theatre as a source of entertainment is 
more widely spread, and reaches lower 
down the social strata than it does with 
us. The real czuse is once again closely 
linked with the history and tradition of 
the German theatre. In Germany, 
drama on a national scale took its rise 


————_ 


———— 
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in the middle of the eighteenth century: 
Its first eminent figures, Lessing, Goethe 
and Schiller, were not men of the 
theatre but littérateurs : drama was only 
one branch of their varied literary 
activities. From the start, the German 
public was used to look upon dramatic 
writing as a form of literature. Plays 
were meant to be read no less than 
acted. 


This tradition continued through- 
out the nineteenth century, with its 
great post-classical dramatists, Kleist, 
Grillparzer, Hebbel, down to the 
present day. It is significant that the 
German language has no equivalent 
to our ‘playwright’; it knows only the 
‘Dramatiker’ who, if he attains distinc- 
tion, becomes a ‘Dichter’, a _ poet. 
The differentiation between literature 
and theatre, characteristic of England 
since the days of Shakespeare, is thus 
absent in Germany. Drama is con- 
sidered an integral part of literature, 
and the most distinguished at that. 
This is amply illustrated by the 
astonishingly large space allotted in the 
daily press to the discussion of plays and 
playwrights. The English theatre is 
first and foremost an actor’s theatre; 
in Germany (though audiences natur- 
ally prefer a good performance to 
a bad one) the play is still the thing. 


A keen interest in the theatre is a 
vital part of Bildung, of cultural respect- 
ability. Whether this interest be genuine 
or affected (as it no doubt often is), it 
materializes in the regular theatre- 
going habits of large sections of the 

an public, and in their ready 
acceptance of serious plays as their 
normal theatrical fare. It is also the 
basis of the Abonnement system—the 
subscription for a whole season, or for 
several seasons—and of such nation- 
wide organisations as the Volksbiihne, 
which contribute to the stability of 
most German playhouses. 

It can be said that in Germany the 
function of the theatre runs parallel to 
that of music and art: its very basis is the 


living cultivation of the acknowledged 
works of all nations, whereas the intro- 
duction of new works forms merely a 
minor part, comparable to the modern 
section in a picture gallery, or the 
performance of contemporary works in 
the concert hall. A recent survey of all 
German-speaking theatres during the 
season 1956-7 establishes that of 1,500 
plays performed only one sixth were 
new to the public—a proportion which 
a commentator considers very satis- 
factory. The position is thus the 
reverse of our own practice which 
regards the presentation of new plays 
as the main task of the theatre while 
leaving the revival of the classics 
(mostly limited to Shakespeare) to 
out-of-the-way suburban companies. 


These general characteristics apply 
not only to Germany proper but to the 
other German-speaking countries, 
Austria and Switzerland. Indeed, so 
deeply are they rooted in tradition that 
they override the present political 
division. The general picture of the 
East German theatre differs remarkably 
little from that of the West, the only 
difference being that for the large 
share of French, English and American 
plays are substituted works from Russia 
and other Eastern countries. Even the 
celebrated Berliner Ensemble, the creation 
of Bertolt Brecht, devotes a considerable 
part of its repertory to classical works, 
though in somewhat arbitrary and 
politically adjusted interpretations. 

The traditional structure of the 
German theatre is of course threatened 
by its modern rivals—film, radio and 
television. At the moment, a heated 
controversy is being carried on in the 
press, assessing the dangers threaten- 
ing from these quarters. However, as 
long as its foundations remain un- 
shaken—regular subsidies, stability of 
ensembles, advance planning and, most 
of all, live interest of a large public in 
drama as a serious art—the German 
theatre will preserve its unique 
character. 
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STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


Above: EDRIC CONNOR and GERALDINE McEWAN in “Pericles” (Director, Tony 
Richardson; designer, Loudon Sainthill). Right: GOOGIE WITHERS and MICHAEL 
REDGRAVE in “Hamlet” (Director, Glen Byam Shaw; designer, Motley). Stratford-upon- 
Avon, 1958. Photographs by Angus McBean. 
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HE STRATFORD FESTIVAL of 1958 offered its usual balanced selection 
of plays. For tragedy there were Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet, for comedy 
Twelfth Night and Much Ado About Nothing, and, for scarcity value, the semi- 
Shakespearian Pericles. The presence of Michael Redgrave as Hamlet and Bene- 
dick gave strength and authority at the head of the cast, and one especial pleasure 
was the partnership of Dorothy Tutin and Geraldine McEwan as Viola and 
Olivia. The latter, by giving Olivia an entrancing sense of mischief, threw a new, 
gay light upon the Illyrian scene. Richard Johnson and Googie Withers were 
other contributors to the season’s quality. 

It is said, no doubt truly, that Stratford must have its stars to keep its status 
—and its house full. But Stratford productions are team-productions too: the 
play, the whole play, matters intensely to Glen Byam Shaw. As Director of the 
season, he always sees to it that his company is capable throughout, and for 
supporting roles, who better than Mark Dignam, Cyril Luckham, Anthony 
Nicholls and Donald Eccles, and, on the feminine side, Angela Baddeley? In 
comedy, Patrick Wymark was always “in admirable fooling’. Stratford’s fellow- 
ship of players is worth watching throughout from hero and heroine to the soldiery 
and scullions. They also serve who only Shake a Spear. I.B. 
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SMELL OF SUCCESS 


By RICHARD AINLEY 


of fun and enthusiasm but slow 
off its marks, uncertain what 
track it is in or the distance to be run. 
This is something due to the separate 
headed chapters, more or less complete 
in themselves, having been prepared as 
university and other addresses, and 
making the reader wish he were in his 
seat at the Senate House to hear Mr. 
Redgrave stand and deliver, Persuasion 
is lacking in the printed text, which is 
full of conventional pitfalls, unnecessary 
bouquets, a large number of foreign 
expressions in italics, and the use of a 
leggy, coltish style threatening to throw 
writer, subject and reader. So the 
promise of the singular title, adapted 
from William Archer’s essay on acting, 
and the promise of the author’s back- 
ground, are unfulfilled here on several 
counts. The lack of straightforward 
general or personal analysis leaves a 
feeling of void. The large number of 
portraits of the author, allowing no 
space for characterisations by other 
artists that might have illustrated points 
of acting in the text, gives the volume 
the aspect of a book about a player by 
someone else. The faintly patronising 
tone and cautiously exp judg- 
ments on large issues give the book an 
uncertain note, and it is not sufficiently 
instructional for the ‘serious student’ 
fringe, or quite chatty enough for the 
‘fan’ belt. These things fog the issues 
and hide the true author, while those 
of us happy to have known Mr. 
Redgrave’s unbearably poignant per- 
formance of Baron Tuzenbach, or his 
vital springing man-about-Court-and- 
coppice, Monsieur Biron, wait thirstily 
to hear of his communion with the poets 
whose work he has graced. 
He tells little of his adventures in 
Giantland among the great of Shake- 


* “ Mask or Face’’. Heinemann, 18s. 


Me REDGRAVE’S book* is full 
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speare’s heroes. We smell the dust of 
battle in film studios and on trips to 
Broadway, some whiffs of the bitter- 
sweet smell of stardust, but we are 
never shown the holds, grips and throws 
where he overcame the giants and made 
them his friends. Amor vincit omnia— 
even King Lear. Moments when he 
stood straining neck to neck with them 
in study or on rehearsal platform, till 
they gave him up their secrets to share 
with audience and reader, are not 
described; nor are interpretations and 
discoveries, stage business—new revela- 
tions for old conventions—the treasure 
of his years in the theatre. Such things 
are the gold-standard of acting, inter- 
national currency in the exchange of 
the craft, good moments when acting is 
no longer acting, when the house sighs, 
stirs in its chairs and knows that it has 
‘come home’. 

That actors can effect such union 
with the great parts we have seen some- 
times, but more often read of in en- 
lightened reporting by writers of quality 
who were there: Byron, Leigh Hunt, 
Lewes, Charlotte Bronté, G.B.S., Mon- 
tague, Ellis, Arthur Symons, Lemaitre. 
These unions are not effected easily or 
often—look about you—-and we want 
to hear more from Mr. Redgrave of the 
moments of illumination that cause a 
stage part, or better still a whole play, 
to be in Mr. Kenneth Tynan’s words 
‘rethought’ and ‘refelt’. We watched 
this loving care and concern in action 
by the Moscow Art Theatre in the 
spring. Anything less is unworthy 
cliché. 

There are examples close enough to 
us: in the last few years Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke gave his superbly ‘modern’ 
amusing Toby at the New Theatre, 
carrying a small switch in hand to con- 
duct Andrew’s dancing lesson, measure 
the duelling ground—including poor 





Red \ Andrew’s own back and legs—and use 


as a ringmaster’s whip, with which, and 
his compelling craft, he pulled the play 
together despite the designer’s caprice 
in putting him into pink plus-fours. 
This was a definitive edition, a collec- 
tor’s piece. So was the abandoned fear- 
some sparkle and banked fire in Miss 
Jean Forbes-Robertson’s Hedda at the 
Arts, where she laughed and yawned 
and cried over her plight in the trap 
she had thought a ticket to liberty—a 
performance so glowing and rapt we 
felt if she put her privy paws into the 
stove along with her love-child-in- 
manuscript, she could not feel more 
pain. Or her wondrous by-play as the 
Seagull taking refuge in her old home 
frorn the rainstorm, flapping her broken 
wing-arms behind her, craning up on 
her toes, crying to the darkening house, 
the lamp-lit dining-room beyond, and 
the garden in the rain outside. 

Or Mr. Wilfred Lawson, The Father, 
his pointed elbows on a table in hell, 
raising his stumps of arms—not less 
horrid for being unbloodied—round his 
grizzly cropped captain’s head, in 
Kean’s gesture to call the curse of 
Nature on his nearest. Or, in bright 
mood, the resonant drunken per- 
formance of the late Wilfred Walter as 
back-sliding newspaperman recalling 
Irving and Frederic Lemaitre, peeling 
off fingerless torn gloves to greet 
Rebecca West in her prim drawing- 
room—the biter bit, the nonconformist 
outdone—lovely stroke, beautifully 
delivered. An Avon ‘Oscar’, too, should 
be awarded Orson Welles for his many 
warm flashes of creative comment on 
Shakespeare’s characters in action and 
imaginative business. 

Mr. Redgrave’s book is short on 
general objectiveness, though it does 
hold out the hand of friendship to 
Bertolt Brecht, smiling in the shades, if 
not brought back here to us alive. 

The more solid reasoned sections of 
Mask or Face are sincerely, if wryly, 
committed to a discussion of the power 
and glory of “The Method’, extending 
from Moscow long ago to New York 
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Actor’s Studio, via the old Group 
Theater, with sibling strains of Michael 
Chekhov from Dartington Hal! and Los 
Angeles, Theater Lab., and the latest 
of all in the last two years’ becoming 
practice in England through London 
Studio. These pages are good, if less 
telling than Orson Welles’s blend of 
youthful candour with Socratic slyness 
giving his opinion on TV that Stani- 
slavsky forged his System (now ‘The 
Method’) as a whip to keep in line the 
professional actors he had to direct as 
a semi-amateur beginner. 

Let’s look at the acknowledged 
‘Method’ results; Mr. Ely Wallach’s 
appearances; the moving excellence of 
the graceful Miss Geraldine Page as the 
Rainmaker’s sweetheart; the dazzle and 
force of Miss Kim Stanley as Maggy the 
Cat, saving an overloaded play from 
the rocks of overstatement; or lastly, 
the performance of Marlon Brando 
himself in The Young Lions—compelling 
enough to rouse all curiosities about his 
or any other methods. 

Though agreeing with Mr. Redgrave 
that these artists would be unusually 
good with or without ‘Method’ there 
are one or two buts. Firstly, they claim 
themselves that they benefit—and, inci- 
dentally, non-‘Method’ players beside 
them sometimes seem in the shade. 
Also, the actor-managers and tours with 
whom young actors used to learn the 
trade are gone; and lastly, these young 
people demand this work and ‘exercise’ 
on both sides of the Atlantic—and are 
now getting it. 

I cannot speak of Mr. Redgrave’s 
enthusiasm for the pre-war London 
Theatre Studio, but I do not share his 
high opinion of the standard of Shake- 
speare in presentation and acting at the 
late Old Vic Theatre School. As to 
London Studio itself, modest beginnings 
were made sOme two years ago as an 
acting workshop, and it has just this 
week of writing received press acclaim 
for its first full-scale production. 

Finally, it would be unfair to expect 
a busy, successful actor, in mid-career, 
to give us a manual of acting craft or 











choreography, a Rameau’s Acting 
Master, but our need is for less surmise 
with more processes and notes of results 
than are in the present book; something 
less dapper and more tailor-made. Less 
Gyntish-self, and more of self. 

We look for these in the next book, 
perhaps also for an oath then and there 
that he will never lend himself to the 





horrid new London habit of cutting a 
Shakespeare play to pieces, keeping the 
leading part intact and causing the 
remaining cast to race for their lives 
that the star may take his blessed time. 
This is a ‘must’ for the proper working 
of the English stage, with or without a 
National Theatre. 
While we breathe we hope. 


“NOYES FLUDDE” AT ALDEBURGH 


OYTE’S FLUDDE, a Miracle Play from 
N the Chester Cycle, set to music by 

Benjamin Britten and presented by the 
English Opera Group, is a most delightful 
work and its first performance in Orford 
Church during the Aldeburgh Festival last 
June was a bit of a miracle on its own account. 
In form it is a miniature opera, interspersed 
with hymns in which the audience joins, nine- 
tenths of the performers being children from 
Suffolk schools. Yet so exceptional is the scor- 
ing and arrangement of the work, with un- 
usual ingredients such as a group of recorder 
players, a team of handbell ringers, strong 
contingents of bugles and percussion players 
as well as a string orchestra, two pianos and 
an organ that a tremendous Sale was 
achieved, without ever straining what could 
be successfully performed by children. Many 
of the audience, caught up in the drama, were 
in tears at the end as the storm subsided and 
the rainbow slowly spread across the sky, 
making the ark look more than ever like a 
vignette in an illuminated manuscript while 
the chorus of animals—boys and girls, two by 
two in animal masks—came streaming out of 
the ark chanting a hymn extolling the glories 
of creation to Tallis’s great tune. The opera 
is in fact a devotional work, a modern miracle 
play of great originality and beauty with a 
marvellous score. 

The old play, originally acted on a pageant- 
waggon by the watermen of Dee, is interesting 
not only for its lovely archaic language, but 
for the character of Mrs. Noye who, contrary 
to the Old Testament story, is a comic can- 
tankerous old lady who does not want to 
embark and has to be forcibly carried on 
board by her sons. This tradition goes back to 
at least the year 1000 and is common to all 
the cycles which have come*down to us. It 
pore’ to be a most entertaining episode. 

oye (Owen Brannigan), a fine patriarchal 

figure, and . Noye ( ladys Parr) towered 
over the young people and acted and sang 
with great spirit throughout. 

The building of the ark was most skilfully 
contrived: a wooden structure planned to give 
different levels had been erected in the playing 
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space at the west end of the church. Here it 
was built before our eyes, and it was clear 
that the producer, Colin Graham, who had 
rehearsed the children and designed all the 
ee had studied incunabula—and Bertolt 

recht—to good purpose, for every object that 
was gradually assembled was both beautiful 
and effective. The ubiquitous Property Men 
(Chinese style) who were an integral feature 
of the production, in due course provided 
waves for the noble craft to take the waters, 
and later a ladder for the dove to leave and 
return with the olive branch. The flight of the 
dove, danced by a little girl to the sweet 
flutter-tone of a solo recorder, was the most 
lyrical moment in the opera. 

No less than five schools had been roped in 
to provide an orchestra of seventy-five players, 
each group having rehearsed the music under 
their own teachers. They were led by Emanuel 
Hurwitz and a few professionals from the 
English Opera Group Players expertly con- 
ducted by Charles Mackerras. Of the cast of 
nineteen only three were professionals. The 
Chorus of Animals, nearly seventy strong, 
drawn from three schools, wore fascinating 
animal masks designed by Ceri Richards. As 
they came out from behind the organ loft and 
vanished into the ark they made an apparently 
endless, entrancing procession, the large 
animals leading, the small birds at the end, 
all singing ‘Kyrie’ as they went. When the 
storm music was at its height, the organ and a 
wind machine came into play and there were 
said to be teacups and wooden spoons and 
some Chinese instruments pressed into service 
for raindrop effects in the percussion depart- 
ment. It was during this dramatic passage, 
with surging accompaniment and the rigging 
flapping, that Dykes’s hymn for those in peril 
on the sea really came into its own. 

There is no doubt about the thrilling quality 
of Benjamin Britten’s new work nor the impact 
it made on everyone who was present. It is a 
work of genius and ought to be taken up by 
amateur groups all over the country. It is also 
a tract for the times. 


Janet Leeper 





“NOYE’S FLUDDE” presented in Orford Church. Owen Brannigan as Noye and Gladys Parr 
as Mrs. Noye. Photograph by Kurt Hutton. 


A. H. Smith, C.B.E. 
As Warden of New College, Oxford, and 


recently Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, 
A. H. Smith was too busy working in his own 
field to attend many gatherings of members of 
the British Drama League, of which he was a 
Vice-President; but he was one of its staunchest 
supporters behind the scenes. By profession a 
philosopher, he was one of the most brilliant 
and devoted teachers of his time and a firm 
believer in the value of drama in education. 

As an undergraduate at New College he 
was a contemporary of our Founder, Geoffrey 
Whitworth, and they remained close triends 
throughout their lives. After working at the 
Scottish Office for thirteen years he returned 
to New College as a Fellow in 1919. He 
became its Warden in 1944 and Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford University in 1954. 

He was chosen as Chairman of the Oxford 
University Drama Commission that went to 
the United States in 1945 to study Depart- 
ments of Drama in American universities, with 
a view to the establishment of facilities for the 
study of drama at Oxford. The findings of the 
Commission were published in 1948. The 
report included a very original and detailed 
plan for the building of a University theatre: 
but sufficient money could not be found and 
the project had to be shelved. 
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In October 1954, although in failing health 
and beset by his many duties as Vice- 
Chancellor, he travelled to London to unveil 
the memorial bust of Geoffrey Whitworth in 
the Library at Fitzroy Square. This was a 
token indication of his belief in the importance 
of the work and purposes of the League. He 
died on July 13, 1958, at the age of seventy-five. 

His great achievements as a teacher and 
administrator, and his qualities as a man, were 


recorded in The Times of July 14. 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


Death of a Shavian Dustman 


My Fair Lady, a musical play adapted with 
lyrics by Alan jay Lerner from Pygmalion by 
Bernard Shaw. Reinhardt. 148s. 

Most of the characters in My Fair Lady are 
very closely modelled on their prototypes in 
Pygmalion, with one notable exception—the 
dustman, Alfred Doolittle. In place of Shaw’s 

enial working-class philosopher we are con- 
fr onted with that much less subtle stage 
phenomenon, the conventional cockney comic. 
The chief objection to this alteration is that the 
pee ne figure, for all its high spirits and 
are Ter is eminently un-Shavian. For 
the jor of Doolittle lies not in his realism, 
but in the inspired incongruity of an ordinary 
dustman expressing himself in fluent Shavian 
paradox. 

It is significant that in Pygmalion we never 
meet Doolittle in his native surroundings, 
but only in drawing-rooms where he seems 
not merely at ease but in his element. ‘I’m a 
thinking man,’ he tells Higgins, ‘and game 
for politics or religion or social reform same as 
all the other amusements.’ In the postscript 
to the play Shaw is even more — on this 
point. Doolittle, after being enriched, became 
‘extremely se ge in the smartest society by 
a social talent which triumphed over every 
prejudice and every disadvantage’ and ‘shot 
up at once into the highest circles by his wit, 
his dustmanship (which he carried like a 
banner) and his Nietzchean transcendence of 
good and evil’. 

This highly original conception is trans- 
formed in My Fair Lady into an ordinary 
piece of st cockney, and the loss is con- 
siderable. To do the librettist justice, he does 
retain Shaw’s original speeches for Doolittle 
wherever ible, and it is thus worth 
examining how this transformation is effected. 
When Doolittle i is first shown to us he is being 
ejected from a public house for not paying for 
his drink. Presently his plebeian character is 
further emphasized by a song of the hearty, 
rollicking variety, ‘With a Little Bit of Luck’. 
When he eventually goes to Higgins’s, the 
stage is resolutely set for broad farce instead oi 
Shavian comedy. Doolittle enters the sitting- 
room and asks for Professor Higgins. The 
latter, from the balcony of the room, promptly 
exclaims ‘Here!’ in a loud voice from above, 
causing the visitor to jump. There is, of course, 
none of this crude and irrevelant comic 
‘business’ in the play. The dustman’s uneasiness 
lest his visit should be misconstrued as a piece of 
blackmail is sufficiently funny in itself. 

It is haps the lack of emphasis in My 
Fair on Doolittle’s Welsh eloquence, a 
necessary Cc of his cockn tion, 
that deprives his first scene with Higgins of its 
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true humorous impact; it is significant that the 
dramatist’s Miltonic direction as to how the 
dustman should deliver his lines, ‘most 
musical, most melancholy’, is omitted in the 
printed text of the musical. But if we miss the 
wheedling, ingratiating, mock-furtive tone with 
which he manages to get round the formidable 
Higgins, we also miss the Shavian ingenuity in 
argument and readiness in repartee. In 
Pygmalion, when Doolittle declares himself 
willing to sell his daughter’s virtue for £50, 
the outraged Pickering asks him, ‘Have you 
no morals, man?’ and the dustman ever 
prompt with reasoned rejoinder, replies, 
‘Can't afford them, Governor. Neither could 
you if you was as poor as me.” But when asked 
if he has no morals in My Fair Lady he merely 
answers with a loud, triumphant ‘No!’ 
Incredible as it may seem, this bald and un- 
sparkling retort is greeted with delighted 
laughter by the Drury Lane audience, so that 
when the dustman’s explanation about his 
poverty does eventually follow, it is all but 
lost. My Fair Lady rarely shows itself further 
from the spirit of Shaw that at this point. 

But it is th< Doolittle of the final act of 
Pygmalion whom we chiefly miss in My Fair Lady. 
Higgins, having jokingly recommended Doo- 
little to the American millionaire, Ezra D. 
Wannafeller, as the most original living 
English moralist, has been taken at his word, 
and the dustman now receives £3,000 a year 
on condition that he lectures regularly to the 
Wannafeller Moral Reform World League. 
His consequent elevation to the middle class 
obliges him to marry his ‘missus’, and in the 
last act he makes a sensational appearance in 
Mrs. Higgins’s drawing-room in his wedding 
clothes and launches into a long tirade about 
the rigours of respectability. He has now 

ome a veritable repository of Shavian 
prejudices and obsessions and assails all the 
author’s traditional targets in turn—doctors, 
lawyers, the institution of marriage. The con- 
clusion of his big speech, incidentally, is a 
masterstroke of Shavian prevision. ‘Happier 
men than me,’ he exclaims, ‘will call for my 
dust, and touch me for their tip; and I'll look 
on helpless and envy them’, and his words 
seems to touch off the whole tragedy of modern 
British society, with its redistributed wealth and 
enduring malaise. 

How much of this is retained in My Fair Lady? 
Unfortunately, nothing at all. We do indeed 
meet Doolittle as a rich man in top-hat and 
coat-tails on his way to be married, but the 
scene takes place back in the flower market at 
Covent Garden instead of in Mrs. Higgins’s 
drawing-room. He is somewhat depressed at 
having to marry his ‘missus’ but otherwise 
seems little concerned with the problems 
arising from his changed circumstances, his 
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chief desire being to have a jolly good time 
during his remaining moments of bachelor- 
hood. He proceeds to gad around with his old 
comrades until they carry him off to the 
wedding to the strains of ‘Get mé to the 
Church on time!’ In fact, the scene shows us 
little more than the cockney working man 
come into money and going on the razzle, and 
Shaw’s hilarious comedy of the déclassé 
proletarian evaporates accordingly. 

My Fair Lady is on the whole a brilliant and 
successful adaptation of Pygmalion, but since 
we are forbidden to see the original play 
during the run of the musical, it is as well to 
remind ourselves of what Shaw’s dustman 
was really like. 

RoBert Boas 


Russian Theatre 


The Theatre in Soviet Russia by Nikolai 
Gorchakov. Oxford. 50s. 

The title of this book is misleading, for it 
suggests a survey of the Soviet theatre right 
up to modern times. The modern Russian 
theatre is, however, scarcely touched upon at 
all, and in a total of 408 pages only fifty-three 
are devoted to dealing with the events of the 
past twenty years. We are told nothing of the 
present theatrical climate beyond what any 
Western commentator can deduce by reading 
Soviet publications—and that is precious 
little. There are many questions to which we 
would like an answer, such as ‘What is it 
really like to be a working actor or producer in 
Russia to-day?’ and ‘How, after forty-one years 
of authoritarian rule during which government 
control and artistic expression has continually 
shifted its emphasis, has the Moscow Art 
Theatre managed to retain to-day its vitality 
and its loyalty to the principles established by 
its founders?’ Mr. Gorchakov does not satisfy 
our curiosity, presumably because he is in no 
better position to do so than any other Russian 
emigré in exile. He does not hesitate to assert 
upon the first page of the introduction that 
‘the price the Soviet theatre pays for govern- 
ment assistance is a terrible one’, but he does 
not tell us what the price is. He records, in 
some detail, what the price was, in the tur- 
bulent two decades that followed the Revolu- 
tion, but we are familiar with that story. It is 
indeed a pity that Mr. Gorchakov seems more 
concerned to make the usual Aunt Sally of the 
Soviet régime than to write an objective study 
of the modern Russian theatre. 

Had he been in a position to do the latter 
he would have done it very well. His account 
of the different trends which developed before 
the Revolution and which led to the rich 
flowering of the Russian theatre of the twenties 
is absorbing and authoritative. The English 
reader will be entertained by the vast amount 
of theorising that went on in Russia about the 
theatre. The conflicts were profound, the argu- 
ments violent: the producers, not the actors 
or the authors, had the commanding voices. 


It was they who said what ‘The Theatre’ 
should be and what the actor should become 
in order to serve it. It seems never to have 
occurred to any of them—except Stanislavsky 
—that ‘The Theatre’ is what dramatists make 
it, and that actors in order to serve it fully 
must be able to change their style from day 
to day. 

Mr. Gorchakov’s survey of the pre-Stani- 
slavsky theatre is also illuminating. Those who 
wonder how an artist like Chekhov—even 
though he was in his teens at the time-——could 
ever have written a play as bad as That Worth- 
less Fellow Platonov need no longer be surprised, 
The nineteenth-century Russian theatre was 
lacking in tradition, empty and ridden with 
clichés: it is indeed a wonder that Chekhov 
felt impelled to write for it at all. The story 
of how first Stanislavsky and then later Meyer- 
hold, Tairov, Evreinov and the rest evolved a 
theatre, quite astonishing in its variety and 
inspiration, is told in detail. The different 
methods of these and other producers are ex- 
plained and analysed, and it is interesting to 
note that Stanislavsky was the only Russian 
producer of note to accord primacy in the 
theatre to the writer: not unexpectedly, there- 
fore, he also gave to actors their due and did 
not require them to be either automata or 
acrobats. To-day Stanislavsky is still revered 
in two continents, but his distinguished com- 
petitors are forgotten. : 

Mr. Gorchakov describes how Soviet theatre 
artists were forced eventually to bend their 
views to the will of Stalin. Those who failed 
to do so were, so we are told, more than un- 
fortunate, but as to what really happened to 
Meyerhold the author tells us no more than 
we already knew. Of many who have since 
faded away it is safe to assume that they are 
forgotten not so much because they did not 
conform to socialist realism, as because their 
position could scarcely continue to be artisti- 
cally defensible. The Soviet public are not 
basically different from any other public; they 
wanted to see good actors doing their utmost 
in plays that gave them the fullest oppor- 
tunities to realise their capabilities. Stani- 
slavsky gave them this. He was above all an 
honest man, incapable of blinding himself to 
the enormous potentialities of a theatre to 
which all participants, author, actor, producer 
and technicians contributed. It is the more 
sad, therefore, to realise that even he, in keep- 
ing his peace with Stalin, could bring himself 
to say words such as ‘Comrade Stalin is the 
genuine and solicitous friend of everything 
living and progressive: he always foresees and 
anticipates everything: how rauch he has done 
for us actors! Thanks to him for all of it!’ 
There is no evidence that Stalin ever showed 
any greatef interest in acting than to give an 
exceedingly solemn criticism on one occasion 
of an actor whom he saw playing the part of 
himself! 

Joun FERNALD 
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COMMAND JOURNEY. (A children’s morality) 
By F. H. Wiseman. (An Epworth Play) 2s. net 


THE OUTER COURTS. (A one-act Nativity play) 

By Vera 1. Arlett. (An Epworth Play) 9d. 
THE ROAD TO HEAVEN. (A new Nativity play for children) 

By John Ferguson. (An Epworth Play) Is. 6d. net 


THE TWO TREES. (A play for children for Christmas or Easter) 
By John Southworth. (A Proscenium Play) 3s. 6d. net 
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Bard Without End 


Shakespeare Survey 11. Ed. Allardyce Nicoll. 
C.U.P. 27s. 6d. Shakespeare and his Critics 
by F. E. Halliday. Duckworth. 30s. 

Could Shakespeare revisit the earth, surely 
few things would astonish him more than a 
chance to read the annual Shakespeare Survey. 
Its cosmic record of productions of his plays 
would be gratifying; but that a schedule of 
‘The Year’s Contributions to Shakespearian 
Study’ should run to twenty large pages would 
certainly amaze, and possibly horrify, him. He 
had been a successful theatre man, hard- 
working, thrifty, and a good investor of his 
earnings. And now he has become the greatest 
stimulant of Erudite Theses that the world has 
ever known. Every line is combed for a hint 
of this or a symbol of that. 

His opinion of assiduous students seems to be 
unfavourable. The assertion by Berowne in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost: 


Small have continual plodders ever won, 


Save base authority from others’ books 
may well have represented the author’s own 
view. There is a line in the storm scene 
in King Lear: 

What is this dreadful. pudder o’er our 

heads? 
which has an unintended relevance to ‘Con- 
tributions to Shakespearian Study’. With 
some of the scholars, who can see him as a man 
of the stage and not as a begetter of problems, 
he would have been on easy and happy terms. 


It is mainly out of Britain that the pudderers 


have puddered most fearsomely and so far 
above that bald dome of Shakespeare’s head. 
. The Survey, since it includes much on many 
facets of Shakespeare’s work and legacy, can 
only be reviewed as a volume by writing 
another volume, or half-a-dozen volumes. So 
one must briefly select what most appeals, for 
example an admirable essay by Nevill Coghill 
on the stagecraft of The Winter’s Tale, a play 
so often derided, and a most useful piece by 
C. J. Sisson on ‘Prospero’s Magic’ and the 
prevailing climate of opinion about magic and 
sorcery when The Tempest was written. Ken- 
neth Muir proves, surely conclusively, that 
The Two Noble Kinsmen has as much right as 
Pericles to be considered in part truly Shake- 
spearian. For me that has never needed proof, 
since the impress of Shakespeare’s later style is 
inescapable in a number of scenes. We can 
work it out with calculation of the vocabulary 
and the scansion employed. But that is hardly 
necessary: the rhythms and the fertility, even 
the confusion, of the imagery could come from 
one hand only. 

Dover Wilson’s contribution contends, 
confirming McKerrow’s earlier view, that the 
bad texts of Shakespeare bring us closer to the 
original writing than do the good ones. The 
latter were probably derived from the work of 
scriveners who, in preparing prompt-books, 
did some tidying-up on their own account. It 


























































is impossible to follow the argument here in 
detail; one is left with a strong conviction that 
the old idea of careless copyists botching 
Shakespeare’s excellent manuscripts may be 
the exact opposite of what occurred, despite 
the prefatory observation in the First Folio 
that he was not one to ‘blot his papers’. 

In Shakespeare and his Critics Mr. Halliday 
has revised and added to the volume of the 
same name published in 1949. It is extremely 
valuable as a collection of contradictory judg- 
ments. It is the nature of the greatest art to 
arouse the most radical divergence of opinion. 
We can agree about works of talent. The larger 
gift of genius is the one that evokes the critical 
clash and makes the sparks of illumination fly. 

Ivor Brown 


Racine, Romains, Giraudoux 


Racine’s Mid-Career Tragedies. Trans. 
Lacy Lockert. O.U.P. 40s. Drama of the Group 
by P. J. Norrish. C.U.P. 25s. Jean Giraudoux 
by Donald Inskip. O.U.P. 18s. 

Chronologically we begin with Racine. 
It’s a bit late in the day to remind readers that 
these are marvellous plays; but if there is any- 
one who doesn’t know Bérénice, Iphigénie, Baza- 
jet or Mithridate, here is a chance for English 
readers to find out what they are all about. 
I cannot recommend this translation as doing 
more than that. It is accurate, but it is neither 
poetical nor speakable, and Racine’s Alexan- 
drines are supremely both. Let me give a 
single example. The first scene of Bérénice builds 
up to an impressive entry of the Queen. These 
are the first lines she has to speak: 

At last, from the forced joy of all the new 
Friends my good fortune hath made mine, 
I can escape! I flee their tedious and vain 
Show of respect, to find thee here who art 
A friend that speaketh to me from his 
heart. 

The French have done battle against men 
they consider to have broken the rules of 
dramatic poetry. What about a bit of battle by 
the English against stuff like that? 

More learned ineffectualness and another 
grouse. The subtitle of Mr. Norrish’s book is 
‘A study of unanimism (I can’t even say the 
word) in the plays of Jules Romains. Now 
I have always enjoyed the plays of this 
distinguished dramatist-—Anock, Monsieur le 
Trouhadec, and Volpone are probably the best 
known in English—-and I am interested to 
discover that they are elaborate expressions of 
a theory I did not think anyone took very 
seriously. But I can’t help regretting how 
seriously Mr. Norrish has stuck to his thesis 
and given us neither biographical details of 
Romains nor the circumstances in which his 
plays were produced. Philosophers will prefer 
this book to producers. At least they may be 
able to accept a literary style that seems to 

in every sentence with an abstract noun. 
oe Giraudoux, perhaps a minor dramatist 
but an enchanting one, comes off the best of 
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the three. Mr. Inskip’s book is fresh and read- 
able and does justice to a dramatist whose 
plays are rightly becoming increasingly popular 
in English. Giraudoux lives in all his modesty, 
his charm, and his scholarship. Mr. Inskip is 
particularly informative about the relation- 
ship of Giraudoux and Jouvet, who was also 
responsible for the production of most of the 
plays of Romains, and leaves us another 
splendid record of the indispensable partner- 
ship in dramatic art, that between playwright 
and producer. Joun ALLEN 


Opera as Drama 


Opera as Drama by joseph Kerman. O.U.?. 
32s. 6d. 

This book is a laudable attempt to assess 
opera as an art-form on its own. Beginning 
with Monteverdi, the author traces the various 
developments of opera for three and a half 
centuries, not forgetting Wagner’s own writings 
on the subject nor Debussy’s triumphant 
realisation of Maeterlinck’s elusive Pelléas et 
Mélisande in music. He has very little use for 
Puccini or Strauss, indeed he lists the ‘signi- 
ficant operatic canon’ as consisting of Monte- 
verdi, Purcell, Gluck, Mozart, Verdi, Wagner, 
Debussy, Berg and Stravinsky. Many will find 
this list too short and it is apparent that his 
knowledge of opera is deep rather than wide, 
no Slav opera except Boris Godounov being 
mentioned. Worse than this, he links Bach 
with ‘the baroque’, a heresy started by 
German-Americans twenty or thirty years ago 
and an anathema to anyone with a knowledge 
of European history, for baroque is the ex- 
pression, primarily in architecture, sculpture 
and ornament, of the counter-Reformation! 
It is seen at its best in Austria, South Germany, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, and is associated 
with oversize ornament and shell shapes, the 
word being derived from the Portuguese for a 
rough pearl. Thus it is alien to the North 
German spirit and everything Bach stood for. 
So when we read that ‘Bach is the great reci- 
tative writer of the baroque’ or ‘baroque com- 
posers all had trouble maintaining large forms, 
even Bach when he approached the Passions’ 
we rub our eyes. The book is provided with 
well-chosen musical illustrations drawn from 
the author’s limited ‘significant operatic 
canon’, showing his deep feeling for music. 
JANET LEEPER 


How They Do Go On! 


English Sentimental Drama by Arthur 
Sherbo. Angus & Robertson. 30s. Man in his 
Theatre by Samuel Selden. Oxford. 24s. Ralph 
Richardson by Harold Hobson. Rockliff. 18s. 

When can we hope for the re-establishment 
of the essay, for the conciseness and pungency 
of the form; and will the Americans in parti- 
cular ever accept it? 

Mr. Sherbo goes on, exhaustively and 
exhaustingly, about the English sentimental 
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drama, which flourished, roughly speaking, 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
writing what strikes me as the last word on the 
subject. I can only hope it is: a more objection, 
able, depressing and just plain silly kind of play 
would be hard, and I would wish impossible, 
to find: the genre can now serve only as an 
awful warning and an endless fount of 
unconscious humour. [ts plots were as compli- 
cated as its language was ludicrous, and along 
with an absence of honest feeling, honest wit 
and honest thought went simple common 
sense as well; as a result, the plays were 
immensely popular, and must have made 
fortunes for their authors. Had this end been 
all, one might have bowed to the eternal, 
omnipotent cynicism of the theatre and left it 
at that; but these authors, riddled with Revs. 
and stern matrons, saw themselves as educators, 
as instructors of morality, as guides to havens 
of rectitude and sweetness in the turbulent and 
disgusting sea of life; and as such deserve 
pre-eminence in any rouges’ gallery. What 
false hope, muddle-headedness, self-deception 
and wilful ignorance they perpetrated does 
not bear thinking about. Principal recurring 
themes were: the abused wife; and the demon- 
stration of impregnable chastity or virtue— 
‘she-tragedies’ as they were called. Principal 
recurring conclusions were: the complete and 
permanent reformation of all the bad charac- 
ters in the play, suddenly and for no reason 
whatsoever, in order to bring down the final 
curtain; the exact gratification of everyone’s 
desires; and the implicit belief in marriage as 
the ultimate seal on human happiness, a view 
excusable only in a romantic mew Bey Dr. 
Hawkesworth, the mid-eighteenth century 
critic, was all for this balderdash: “There is a 
luxury in tears that laughter can never tastc; 
but these luxurious tears are perhaps less the 
tribute of pity to distress, than of virtue to 
virtue; they are an effusion of tenderness, 
complacency, admiration and joy excited by 
generous passion, untutored benevolence, and 
unexpected felicity.’ (Pass the gentleman the 
largest sugar-plum in the basket.) We can be 
thankful that nothing of quite such abysmal 
dishonesty and ugliness is staged to-day. 

Mr. Selden goes on about fundamental 
things. I had never thought of the origin of 
the species and the origin of the theatre in the 
same context; but Mr. Selden traces the 
progression (from the impulse to survive and 
propagate, on to man’s first demonstrations 
of thanks to the gods for survival, on to the 
organisation of such application into particular 
forms. and thence to plays and the theatre) 
with absolute confidence and _ unrelieved 
seriousness. Whether or not his contention 
holds water, I accept it in self-defence, so 
repeatedly, persistently and remorselessly 
does he hammer example after example in, 
and with all the finesse and wit of a hammer. 
I dare only question his equating man’s love 
of: summer and distrust o: winter with the 
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A Lifetime of Ballet 
under Six Reigns 


Ivor GUEST 
“Genée! 
children will 


cherish ...And alas! our 


grandchildren will never believe, will never be | or .barrassment to another. 


It is a name that our grand- | 


genesis of all plays, ancient and modern; it 


smacks of those people who can prove by 
_ argument that the dining-room table is God. 
All the same, the book is recommended to 


able to imagine what Genée was.” So wrote | 


Max Beerbohm when this great Anglo-Danish 
ballerina was at the height of her fame at the 
Empire Theatre, London. 


Mr. Guest describes with vivid detail the 
Edwardian ballet scene, and tells the story of 
Genée’s early days in Denmark and of her 
life and great work since her retirement as a 
dancer, as President of the R.A.D. 


With many illustrations, 25s. net. 


Russian 
Ballet Master 


The Memoirs of Marius Petipa 


Edited by LILLIAN Moore 
The highly entertaining memoirs of the 
choreographer of Swan Lake and The Sleeping 
Beauty, revealing many interesting details of 
his career and of the people with whom he 
worked including Tchaikovsky and the young 
Pavlova. 


Translated into English for the first time by 
Helen Whittaker, and illustrated with photo- 
graphs of present-day productions as well as 
contemporary prints and portraits. 

18s. net. 
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playwrights, since Mr. Selden is provocative 
and stimulating abuut the essences of drama, 
clearing much of the rich soil which can 
become weed-choked overnight, and which 
needs constant digging-over and cutting back. 
Like Mr. Selden’s prose. 

Mr. Hobson goes on about Sir Ralph, but 
mercifully with brevity, some style, and much 
humour. And. successfully: his subject is an 
awkward one: Sir Ralph is the sort of actor 
whose work can be categorically appropriated 
to one extreme or the other: what strikes 
one person as a master-stroke is the height 
Mr. Hobson 
cherishes much that I should be happier to 
forget. Nevertheless, Sir Ralph is undeniably a 


| superb actor, and so long as the point is, no 


matter how, conclusively established, the 
service due to him has been paid. For me the 
book is the more interesting because of its 
author than its subject. I have long suspected 
that Mr. Hobson's opinions are conditioned 
by the phrases he finds with which to express 
them; that he is preoccupied with the way of 
saying things rather than with what he is 
saying; and this book proves it for me. Never 
mind: his devotion to and respect for the 
theatre as a necessity of civilisation are un- 
deniable, and the more we have of such 


| people, however balmy at times, the better. 





Owen HOLpeR 


Long Plays 

The Antiphon by Djuna Barnes. Faber. 148s. 
The Voice of Shem, passages from ‘Finnegan's 
Wake’ by James Joyce freely adapted by Mary 


_ Manning. Faber. 15s. Return to Danes Hill 


by Ashley Dukes. French. 7s. 6d. The Road to 
Emmaus 6) james Forsyth. Heinemann. 4s. 
An Air for Murder by Falkland Cary and 
Philip King. French. 5s. Sky’s the Limit by 
Arnold Helsby. French. 5s. 

Miss Barnes’s novel Nightwood was hailed 
as a masterpiece and a work of genius. Now, 
after a gap of more than twenty years comes 
her verse-play, The Antiphon. It is a curious 
work half Jacobean half Greek tragedy 
lightened with ironical humour and play upon 
words. Much of the verse is powerful with 
moments of beauty. What action there is is set 
in a fading mansion and concerns the reunion 
of an ill-starred family. The chief conflict is 
between Augusta, the mother, and her 
daughter Miranda, who in the end die 


| together in a farcical-tragic brawl. Augusta’s 
_ sons are also there—-two recognised, one a kind 


of Orestes figure in disguise. What Miss 
Barnes has done is to write a poem, bitter and 
dark, which powerfully expresses her own 
private vision of life, and cast it in dramatic 
form. But dialogue does not make a play and 
it is difficult to visualise these tortured creatures, 
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who speak in a difficult idiom the sense of 
which is delayed rather than immediate, 
coming to life in the theatre. 

Denis Johnston in an illuminating intro- 
duction to The Voice of Shem points out that 
although most people have heard of Finnegan’s 
Wake, few can truthfully claim to have read it. 
The play has already been producec. by the 
Poet’s Theatre of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
It is a fascinating work in which the voice of 
Shem (Joyce himself) is heard giving full vent 
to his emotions, his ideas and his poetry. It all 
has a wild vitality, exuberance and zest, and 
Joyce’s language for all its puns, obscurities 
and private jokes has a genuine theatrical ring. 
‘She wove a garland for her hair. She pleated it. 
She plaited it. Of meadowgrass and riverflags, 
the bulrush and waterweed, and of fallen 
griefs of weeping willow. She said she wouldn’t 
be half her length away. Then, then, as soon as 
the lump of his back was turned, with her 
mealiebag slang over her shulder, Anna 
Livia, oysterface, forth of her bassein came’ ts 
a fair sample. 

Gertrude, Claude, Olivia, Horace, Danes 
Hill—-these names have a familiar ring. 
Ashley Dukes in Return to Danes Hill has 
returned himself to the themes of Hamlet and 
Orestes. This is a highly civilised contemporary 
drama—written with impeccable style, with 
‘Hamlet’ a scientist—-which does not seek to 
rewrite the ancient stories, but allows a group 
of characters to work out their own destinies. 
There is no bloodshed, no violence and what 
tragedy and revenge there is is implied rather 
than stated. Can old, savage themes be 
treated in this way? Is there not a danger of 
falling between two stools? Perhaps. But it 
would be fascinating to see this play in action. 

In his foreword to James Forsyth’s Eastertide 
play The Road to Emmaus Michael Barry points 
out in other words that in religious drama too 
often ‘the desire is infinite but the execution 
confined’. Piety, we all realise, is not enough. 
The play opens with the confusion created by 
the disappearance of the body of Jesus and 
vividly brings to life the people and the drama 
that followed. Mr. Forsyth succeeds in 
creating both characters and atmosphere. 
His language is simple but compelling and for 
once something of the conviction and power 
of the medieval writers is caught, though the 
play is never a pastiche. It has a large cast 
but is easily staged. 

An Air for Murder is that curiously English 
dramatic phenomenon a pleasant murder story. 
It is tautly written and has several ingenious 
twists. It is set in a guest-house—Silesia 
House—and the one unpleasant character 1s 
soon stabbed to death. She is by way of being a 
nymphomaniac, though the word is never 
mentioned (sex is kept in its proper place in 
this world). Cosily the detection begins, and 
with it the old game of spotting which of 
these charming people is guilty. The suspense 
is well kept, the end neat, and life, one 
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Two Plays 
and 


Preface 
NIGEL DENNIS 


The Making of Moo and Cards 
of Identity, the two plays that 
shocked conventional critics to- 
gether with a witty, provocative 
preface. 18s. 


Weidenfeld & Nicolson 
@®eeeese*s 


Amateur Stage 
Make-up 





By James Morris 


One of the most persistent criticisms 

of the amateur theatre is that the art 

of make-up is so obviously lacking, 

and here in this little book James Morris 
gives a clear explanation, especially 

for amateur players, of modern make-up 
ideas and technique. With many 
practical hints and illustrative photo- 
graphs, he is able to convey to the 
reader a vast amount of advice and 
knowledge which will be of incalculable 
value to all amateur companies. 7/6 net 


PITMAN 
Parker Street, London, W.C.2 
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EVANS Xc: PLAYS 





ALADDIN REVISITED 


(8f. plus extras. 2s. net) 


Another fantasy on a pantomime 
theme for an all-women cast by 
the authors of 


CINDERELLA REVISITED 
Adela Newton & Hilda Colkett 


MISTRESS BOTTOM’S 
DREAM 
(8f. 1s: 9d. net) 


by 
Alison Graham Campbell 
and 
Marion Jay 


An Elizabethan Comedy 


MR. PARKER PASSES 
OVER 
. (5f. is. 9d. net) 


by 
Maurice McLoughlin 





Please send 3d. stamp for catalogue. 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 





presumes, goes on in Silesia House. After all 
what’s murder between friends? 

Pigeon-fancying, paperhanging, a dance of 
the seven veils with wallpaper, comic drunk 
scenes, jokes about mother-in-law and outside 
sanitation are *some of the ingredients of 
Arnold Helsby’s farcical comedy Sky’s the Limit. 
This unrelenting fun goes on in the living room 
of the Furnivals’ house in Prestfield—a town 
one would be chary of visiting. 

DONALD Fitz JOHN 


Short Plays 

Three Knaves of Normandy adapted by Con- 
stance Cox. 6 m., 1 f., optional crowd. Evans. 1s. 9d. 
An adaptation of a medieval farce, this is a 
lively tale of a likeable rogue who outwits a 
miserly draper but is in turn outwitted by an 
apparently simple shepherd. Played before 
curtains, with furniture representing different 
places as needed, the style is non-naturalistic 
and the plentiful action gives opportunities for 
broad comedy playing. 

Every Other Tuesday by Philip Johnson 6 /. 
French. 2s. Set in Edwardian times, two 
spinster sisters run a hat shop and care for a 
querulous invalid mother. The younger has a 
regular appointment to meet a gentleman 
friend in the neighbouring town but this is 
only a fiction to keep her end up among the 
other women. It turns out however that she 
has indeed been meeting a man, whom her 
family would consider unsuitable, and she 
goes off to marry him. The slender story fits 
awkwardly into one-act form. There are two 
scenes to allow a time break of an hour and 
very little of the drama happens on the stage. 
Ways to Love by Alun Llewellyn. 2 m., 6 f. 
French. 2s. Another period play, this time in 





TOWER THEATRE, CANONBURY. 
Stage Management, Lighting and Practical 
Stage Design. Professional Instruction. Even- 
ing Classes with practical experience. Diploma 
Course for Advanced Students. Recommenc- 
ing September 1958. Write TD, Tower Theatre, 
Canonbury Place, N.1. 








MRS. A. RAWLINGS 


Late Doreen Erroll Establishment 


FOR HIRE 


Historical Costumes of every description 
also Children’s and Adult Fancy Dress 





Interviews by appointment 





58 Gresham Rd., Brixton, London, S.W.9 
Telephone: Bri 2964 























the 1830’s. The anxious mother of three 
marriageable daughters compels her husband 
to demand a young man’s intentions at the 
pistol point. There are amusing scenes where 
the daughters flirt with him, each in her 
different way; but at last it proves that he is 
married already. Neatly pointed dialogue 
(with some echoes of Wilde) makes this an 
entertaining trifle. 7 
Life of Hercules: Page One dy: Thomas 
Cruden. 3 m., 5 f. French. 2s. This is the Greek 
myth of Amphitryon, in ancient setting with 
modern dialogue. The main part of the 
humour is drawn from deliberate anachronism, 
a form of joke that has been done before, but 
this comes off as well as most. 
What Heaven’ll Send You by Roland Pertwee. 
6 f. English Theatre Guild. Is. 9d. A hard- 
pressed widow is threatened by a grasping 
landlord but by a lucky chance is offered a 
Council house at the expense of the landlord. 
The most amusing person in the play is 
‘Auntie’ who spends her time carrying 
lacards about, but unfortunately she has 
ittle to do with the plot, which is rather thin, 
and the other characters are conventional. 


Collections 


Five One-Act Plays 64y Sean O’Casey. 
Macmillan. 3s. 

O’Casey’s one-act plays are not as widely 
known as they might be and this low-priced 
collection, in the St. Martin’s Library series, 
should go a long way to remedy this. The first 
two plays are straightforward farce: The 
End of the Beginning (2 m., I f.) is boisterously 
funny on the traditional theme of the in- 
competent husband struggling with the work 
of the house in order to show his wife how easy 
it is: and A Pound on Demand (3 m., 1 f.) isa 
hilarious sketch of two drunk men trying to 
withdraw money from a Post Office Savings 
Bank. In the next bitterness underlies the 
comedy. Hall of Healing (8 m., 3 f.), set in a 
dector’s surgery for the poor in Dublin, is 
fiercely satirical on the harsh treatment of 


helpless people. There is satire too in Bedtime — 


Story (4 m., 3 f.) but of a gayer kind, at the 
expense of a hypocritically respectable young 
man. Described as ‘An Anatole Burlesque’ 
the situation starts like one of Schnitzler’s 
sketches—the young man embarrassed by the 
presence of a girl in his bedroom, But Mulli- 
gan has none of Anatole’s carefree amorality 
and his timid efforts to avoid being found out, 
leading inevitably to his downfall, are 
extremely diverting. Time to Go (10 m., 3 f.) 
is a morality with elements of fantasy. A 
strange man and woman upset the grasping 
tradesmen of a small Irish town with their 
talk of the evils of money-grubbing. Arrested 
by the Civic Guard they miraculously vanish. 
After a brief moment of recognition, the 
townsfolk go back to their old ways. The 
touch is light and the use of folk-song adds 
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Guild of 
Drama 
Adjudicators 


THE GUILD exists for the benefit 
of Amateur Drama and iis 
members are available to assist 
Societies with constructive criti- 
cism at Drama Festivals or at 
their own performances. All its 
members are experienced in play 
criticism and in the complexities 
of acting and production. Societies 
desiring informed assessments of 
their work should appoint adjudi- 
cators who are members of the 
Guild, which is a _ professional 
body whose members are bound 
by a strict rule of etiquette. 
Members of the Guild are not 
permitted to advertise. 


THE 1958-9 EDITION OF THE 
DIRECTORY OF DRAMA ADJUDICA- 
TORS WILL BE READY IN JULY. 
A COPY WILL BE SENT POST FREE 
TO ALL FESTIVAL SECRETARIES WHO 
APPLY FOR IT. THE DIRECTORY 
INCLUDES EXPERIENCED PRO- 
DUCERS AND LECTURERS WHO 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR ENGAGEMENTS 
BY SOCIETIES. 


Write to the Hon. Secretary: 


Guild of Drama Adjudicators 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
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The undermentioned plays are available now for production by amateurs. The 
price of the acting edition includes the cost of postage. 


A DEAD SECRET. A play by oe 
Ackland. One interior scene. 9 
6 females. Price 6s. 5d. 


— RAINMAKER, A comedy by Richard 
Nash. One interior scene. 6 males, | female. 
Price 6s. 5d. 


SILVER WEDDING. A comedy by Michael 
Clayton Hutton. One interior scene. 2 males 
4 females. Price 6s. 5d 


SIX MONTHS GRACE. A comedy by 
Robert Moriey and Douglas Hamilton. Two 
— scenes. 6 males, 5 females. Price 
6s. 5d 


SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. A light comedy by 
Noel Coward. Two interior scenes. 9 males, 
3 females. Price 6s. 5d. 
THE IRON HARP. A play by Joseph 
O’Connor. One interior scene. 10 males, 
1 female. Price 5s. 5d. 


THE ANGEL OF MONTPARNASSE. A comedy by Jean Giltene, ada oe from the French 
by Gilbert Lennox. One interior scene. 8 males, 4 females. Manuscript on 
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The following plays will be available for amateurs on the dates named. 


SAILOR BEWARE. A comedy by Philip 
King and Falkland Cary. One interior scene. 
4 males, 5 females. (January Ist, 1959). 
Price 6s. 5d. 


THE QUEEN AND THE WELSHMAN. 
A play by Rosemary Anne Sisson. Four 
interior and two exterior scenes. 9 males, 
2 females. (January Ist, 1959). Price 6s. 5d. 


THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS. 
A play by Jean Anouilh, adapted by Lucienne 
Hill. One interior scene. 4 males, 7 females. 
(January Ist, 1959). Price 6s. 5d. 


BERNADETTE. A play by Noel Woolf and 


Sheila Buckley, based on the ori lay 
by Martin Adeson on the life of Bernadette 
Soubirous. Period 1858-79. Three simple 


scenes, 4 males, 10 females. 
Manuscript on hire. 


(October Ist). 


FAVONIA, A play by Lesley Storm. Two 
interior and one exterior scenes. 7 males, 
1 female. (January Ist, 1959). Price 6s. 5d. 


THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR. A play by 
Fritz Hochwalder, translated by Kitty Black. 

riod 1794. One interior scene. 9 males, 
1 female. (January /st, 1959). Price 6s. 5d. 


THE MAYERLING AFFAIR. A play by 
R. F. Delderfield. Period 1888. Two interior 
scenes. 5 males, 5 females. (October Ist). 
Price 6s. 5d. 


TOWARDS ZERO. A play by Agatha 
Christie. One interior scene, males, 
4 females. (January /st, 1959). Price 6s. 5d. 


THE GLASS CAGE. A play by J. B. 
Priestley. One interior scene. 6 males, 
4 females. (December I st). Price 6s. 5d. 








SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 


26 Southampton Street, 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 
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Strand, London, W.C.2 
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charm to prevent the play being over-weighted 
by its moral theme. 

New Plays Quarterly, No. 40. Annual 
Subscription: £1 (Plays available separately) 
Hugh Quekett. ‘his issue contains three one-act 
plays and one full-length. Jdea for a Play 
(4 m., 4f.) by Richard Tydeman makes a play 
out of an amateur group rehearsing a modern 
morality written by their producer. Bits of this 
are interspersed with their discussion on the 
meaning of it. There is humour in the contrast 
between the actors in real life and their sym- 
bolic roles but the idea does not quite succeed, 
though it is an interesting experiment. Heritage 
(6 f.) by Mary Anderson is a pleasant story play 
of a stern and unsympathetic woman who is 
going blind and how her unyielding courage 
serves her in the end. Jmpasse (2 m., 3 f.) by 


Gregory Page is a complex drama of a refugee | 


scientist whose mother will be in danger if he 
does not return to his own country, but who 
believes humanity will be in danger if he does. 
The three-act play, By a Hand Unknown (4 m. 
4 f.) by C. Neilson Gattey and Z. Bramley- 
Moore, is a murder story. 


Three Plays by Thornton Wilder. Longmans. 18s. 
contains Our Town, The Skin of our Teeth and 
The Matchmaker, with a preface by the author. 


Three European Plays. Edited by E. Martin 
Browne. Penguin. 2s. 6d. contains Ring Round the 
Moon by Anouilh, The Queen and the Rebels by 
Ugo Betti, and Jn Camera by Jean-Paul Sartre. 


Three Modern Plays. Iniro. John Byrne and 
Geoffrey Johnson. Methuen. 6s. 6d. contains Village 
Wooing by Bernard Shaw, Shall We Join the 
Ladies by J. M. Barrie, and The Browning Version 
by Terence Rattigan. 

CATHERINE PRYNNE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Sir, 

The British Institute of Recorded Sound, 
which has been established in premises of its 
own since 1955, aims to do for recorded sound 
what the British Museum Library does for the 
printed word: to act, that is, as a national 
collection in which gramophone and other 
sound recordings will be preserved for posterity 
and made accessible for study. Much progress 
has been made in building up the collection 
which now numbers some 31,000 recordings. 

Special attention has been paid to records 
of literature and drama in all languages, parti- 
cularly records of authors reading their own 
works, In addition, a register of literary records 
is being compiled and it is hoped that this 
may eventually be published. The Institute 
would be very grateful for information about 
any such records which readers can provide. 
Information is especially sought about pri- 
vately made records of authors, well-known 
actors and of unusual material such as plays 
or readings in dialect. 


38 Russell Square, W.C.1. Patrick SAuL 
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FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


A Wide Range of 


NATIVITY, NATURE, SEASONAL, 
and BIBLE PLAYS to select from. 


EXAMINE 
DRAWING BIBLE PICTURES 
and other Handcraft and Model- 
Making Books by H. W. WHANSLAW 

for abundant illustrations for 
costumes and scenery. 





Lists and details from: 

THE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS LTD. 
WALLINGTON, SURREY 








EVANS PLAYS 


New Plays by Dennis Driscoll 


CASH IN THE KITTY 
(3m., 5f., 6s.) 


DOWN THE HATCH 
(6m., 4f., 6s.) 
author of 


JOB FOR THE BOY 
(4m., 3f., 5s.) 


OFF THE DEEP END 
(4m., 4f., 5s.) 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 




















PLAYS FOR WOMEN 
in One Act 


For Christmas: 


“A VERY SMALL TURKEY’’—Christmas 
Comedy for 7 women. (“This warm-hearted 
Comedy” —-AMATEUR STAGE). Price 2s 

“TWO NATIVITIES” (in one volume): (a) The 
Bright Star. Nativity Play for 10 women and 
1 boy. For perf. in Halls. (b) The Light of 
the World. For Mixed cast and singers. For 
perf. in Church. Price 2s. 6d 


New Releases: (Price 2s. each) 
“ROMANTIC JOURNEY”’-—Costume Play 
(1840's). 6 women. On the eve of her secret flight 
to Robert Browning. Elizabeth is almost pre- 
vented by the unexpected return of her domineer- 
ing father. Ideal for Festivals. 

“ALL RIGHT ON THE NIGHT !"’—Dramatic 
Society Comedy for 6 women. No scenery. 
Scripts are carried during performance. 

“THE LITTLE HEIR’ Theatre Comedy for 
6 women. No scenery. Scripts are carried during 
performance. 

“A MATTER OF FICTION!"’— Village Comedy 
for 3 women. A novelist gets so wrapped up in 
her work that she can’t tell fact from “fiction. 
“QUINTET’’—Mono/Duologues for Women 
(Price 2s. 6d.). 

And many others-—-send stamp for full list. 


KENYON HOUSE PRESS 
Kenyon House, Alexander Street London, W.2. 











NEW PLAYS IN REPERTORY 
Some of the plays recently given their premiére by 
Repertory Companies. Compiled from material made 
available by Spotlight Casting Directory. 
BIRMINGHAM Repertory Theatre. The Curious 

Savage by John Patrick. 5 m., 6 w. | set. 
Cruel stepchildren. 

Bristot Old Vic. The Pier by James Forsyth. 
12 m., 4 w. Teddy boys at the seaside. 
CHESTERFIELD Civic Theatre. Long Division by 
Hans Jaray. 4 m., 3 w. Complicated 

romantic entanglements. 

Gui_prorp Theatre Co. The Boy with the Meat 
Axe by Ray Rigby. 3 m., 4 f. 1 set. Crime 
Passionel. 

LiverPoot New Shakespeare Co. One Mors 
River by Beverley Cross. Twelve angry 
young men on a freighter. 

LiverPOOL Repertory Co. The Time of the 
Cuckoo by Arthur Laurents. 5 m., 5 w. 
Comedy set in Venice garden. 

OXFORD Playhouse. Mr. Dollinger by Doris 
Lessing. 5 m. 3 w. Colour prejudice in 
Central Africa. 

RicHMOND Repertory Co. Once Too Often by 
Noel Scott. 4 m., 2 w. 

Winpsor Repertory Co. Double Take by 
Ronald Jeans. 6 m., 3 w. 

Wortuinc Theatre Co. Hand in Glove by C. F. 
Freeman and Gerald Savory. 9 m., 4 w. 
Order to View by Reginald Long. 6 m., | f. 
seainitan thriller. 





FOR YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION 
The All-Women Full-Length Play 


“WHO IS SYLVIA?” 


By GILBERT BROOKFIELD 
“This ploy is ao MUST for all-women groups” 








Acting Edition 3/6 each post paid 
Copy on reading loan, 6d. from: 
STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.! 











Two 3-Act Plays for Women 


WOMEN IN WHITE. 
(8 Women) 

Scene: Room in Ophthalmic Ward 
in Hospital. 


THE REPRIEVE. 
(10 Women) 
Scene: Room in Hotel del Alcala, 
Madrid. Spanish setting. 
YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
20 Bank Street, Sheffield, 1 





NEW ORIGINAL 
COMEDIES 


By D. Ellison 
Available for established Repertory or 
Amateur Companies 
MATRI-MONEY 


The adventures of a lovable bigamist. 
4m. 5i. Fine character parts for two 
‘actors. 


THE LADY AND THE 
MILLIONAIRE 
The gold-digger gets her man. 6m. If. 
The female star plays two characters. 
THE STAR LADY 
Adventures of a scientist and a spirit 
from a distant Star. 9m. 4f. A wonder- 
ful part for a young beautiful comedy 
actress. 
Comment: 
“Gay, amusing and interesting comedies, 
with something to say.” 
COPIES 5/— each from: 


Box 522, DRAMA, 9 Fitzroy Sq., W.1. 
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“TEN GREEN BOTTLES” 


New Farce by Rosem West. 3 Acts, 1 set. 2 men, 7 women (or 3m., 6w.) | 
Original, funny, full of action, good parts for all the cast. Fee: £3:3:0. | 


“MURDER IN MIND”. The thriller-hit by Rex Hartley. 3 Acts, 1 set. 4m., 7w. | 
“Tense, exciting.”” Fee £3 :3 :0. 


“STRICTLY BUSINESS”. The comedy-farce success by Rosemary West. 3 Acts, | 
1 set. 3m., Sw. (and 2 extras, m. or w.) Fee £3 : 3: 0. | 


OTHER PLAYS WITH SINGLE SETS (26,000 perfs.) 
(Fee: sliding-scale from £1:1:0 to £4:4:0)— 


“CHRISTMAS ROSE” Xmas Comedy. 3m. 7w. 

(or 4m., 6w.) 
“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN” Comedy- Mystery. Sm. 5w. 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS” Comedy-Farce. 4m. 6w. 


“THE FEMININE TOUCH” Comedy. 3m. 6w. | 
“LEAP IN THE DARK” Comedy-Mystery. 4m. 7w. | 


BOOKS: Complete Acting Editions with Production Notes, etc., 4s. (post 6d.), or 
1, 2 or 3 titles on reading-loan for 9d. stamps. 
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AGAIN A 
DEANE PLAY ? 


Our latest supplement to “Plays and 
their Plots” includes all new plays to 
September, 1958. 


FREE ON APPLICATION 


we eee 


-MUSeum 3183 
LANgham 7111 


“DEANES” 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 





PLAYS BY 
PAXTON and HOILE 


“LOVE’S A LUXURY” 
“PAINTED SPARROWS” 


“MERELY MURDER” 
“MAIDEN LADIES” 
“HONEY POT” 





H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 


31 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.! 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


EHEARSALS, performances recorded. Equipment 
hired, supplied at special terms for societies. 1800 ft. 
LP tapes 37/6. 
Sound Neos. 10 Clifford Street, W.1. 





Unbreakable records from your tapes. 





WARD WILKINSON announce an entirely new 

scenic service for amateurs and semi-professionals. 
Hire or purchase of scenery, designed and painted to 
clients’ specific requirements, offered on advantageous 
terms. Advice on economic presentation. Details from 
Ward Wilkinson, 9 Fernshaw Road, Chelsea, London, 
S.W.10. FLAxman 0891 or (;LAdstone 7759. 


TAGE CURTAINS for hire. 22 Orford Road, 
Walthamstow. Coppermill 1598. 








ESSIAN (canvas) 72 in. wide, 3/3 yard, suitable for 

flats. Bleached calico, 36 in. wide, 1/6 yard. Send 
for 1 ore Benfield’s Ltd., 3 Villiers Road, London, 
N.W.2. 





LOWERS AND FLORAL DECOR. Artificial— 
Fireproof. Suitable for all stage presentations. R. 
Windram Ltd., 12 Cecil Court, W.C.2. Temple Bar 3391. 


HEADACHE REMEDY for Producers! Sound Effects 
on tape from Tape Services. A personal and reliable 
service to suit your production requirernents. Box. No. 520. 








OR SALE Cheap Scenery (Flats, cloths, rostrurns) and 

scenic production of “Mr. Toap”. Also West End 
costumes in special wardrobes, Wonderful asset for 
Dramatic Society. Box. No. 521 





LAYWRIGHTS: learn by seeing your work acted. 

Hendon Arts Theatre. Course directed by Stephen 
Joseph. Also classics, recent significant plays, arena theatre. 
Secretary: 32 Brent Street, N.W.4. (Sun. 1638). 








TAKE TIME TO CHOOSE & REHEARSE 
FOR THE SPRING FESTIVALS 


FOUR ONE-ACT PLAYS 
By KATHLEEN BOWER 

Rosemary for a Queen. The popular Tudor 
Costume play for 6f. 

Hook, Line and Sinker. Comedy 3m., HW. 
Both Gloucestershire County Winners (B.D.L. 
Festival). 

Touch but the Hem. Morality Play. Specially 
suitable for Church and Youth groups. 4m. if 

The men chy Winnowing. A morality play in 
verse. 7f. 


Copies and particulars from: 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 
254 Alexandra Park Road, London, N.22 











ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE mga NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the tim 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w., 2 m. 2s. 10d. post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. 2s. 10d. post paid. 

NEEDLES & PINS. For 7 w. 2s. 10d. post paid. 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 3s. 4d. post paid. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 

2s. 10d. post paid. 
Copies from the Publisher, 
LARK’S RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 
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THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


combined INSURANCE Policy 
for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 

REX HOUSE, 
BALLARDS LANE, 
LONDON, N./2 

Telephone: HiLiside 6373/6 


|| REDUCED | 
SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Property 





ae Ser 
£100 20/- 27/6 
£250 25/- 32/6 
£500 27/6 35/- 
£1,000 35/- 45/- 
£1,500 40/- 52/6 
£2,000 45/- 60/- 





RISKS COVERED 


LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage to 
property up to £10,000 plus law costs. 


3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 





For Detailed Prospectus apply to:— 


REX THOMAS (insurance) LTD. 

















Are you thinking about 


CHRISTMAS 


yet ? 
Then how about 


DAN SUTHERLAND’S 
“Mist Over the Mistletoe”? 


The best Christmas Comedy 


of them all ! 
MORE 


THAN 5,000 


PERFORMANCES 


Throughout the world 
of plays by 


DAN SUTHERLAND 


‘**Breach of Marriage’’ 


The famous “insemination” play. Again 
the most provocative subject of the 


CP oe 
Play of the Week—-Granada TV 
4th May, 1958 


**The Fifty Mark’’ 
Domestic comedy of the man who nearly 
stole £30,000 


**Mystery at Blackwater”’ 
Based on Wilkie Collins’ famous novel 
“The Woman in White’. One of the 
first and still one of the greatest of all 
suspense stories. Recently televised 
Granada , 





‘**The Man Who Lost a Day’’ 


A suspense one-acter 


**Six Miniatures for Five Ladies’’ 


and 
**Six More Miniatures”’ 
Short fifteen-minute playlets from 
drama to farce 





Full details from: 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


26 Southampton St. London, WC2 








LEONARD’S PLAYS 


One-Acts: 


THE ROCK (3m., Iw.) and OUTER 
CIRCLE (2m., 4w.) by A. E. Claydon. 
THE BELL OF ADREMANO (3m., 
4w.) and DELUSION (3m., 3w.) by 
John Bertram. STRETCHER CASE 
(2m., 2w.) and WASHTUB WED.- 
DING (5m., 6w.—2 non-speaking m. 
parts) by Len Jones. 

THE WOMEN OF COMBE (!0w.) 
and THE WHITE STAG (9w.) by 
Muriel Ferris. STANDIN’ IN DE 
NEED OF PRAY’R (5w.) and WHERE 
ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD (4w.) by 
Juanita Hayes. 

Copies Is. 6d. each: Obtainable 
from the Publishers. 


Reading fee: 6d. per play 
Also Three-Act Plays 


123 Heythorp Street, 
Southfields, $.W.18 











EVANS PLAYS 


Thrillers! Thrillers! Thrillers! 


MURDER WHEN 
NECESSARY 
(4m., 3f. 6s.) Philip Levene 


SUBWAY IN THE SKY 
(4m., 2f. 6s.) _ lan Main 


THE VANITY CASE 
(4m., 3f. 6s.) Jack Popplewell 


INVESTIGATION 
(4m., 3f. 6s.) M. Urquhart 
& C. Madden 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
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The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 


Se, ORYDEN CHAMBERS, 
119, OXFORD STREET, W.!. 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, R.P.5., 


(London) Ltd 


Telephone: GERrard 6/8!. 


Frank O. Salisbury, <.V.0., LL.D., R.1., R.P.s.; 


Augustus John, 0.M.; Dame Sybil thoradike, D.B.E., HON.LL.D. ; Flora Robson, C.B. E.; 


Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall 


, M.A,, D.LITT.; W. Macqueen-Pope 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE — Evening Classes and Private Lessons 
SPEECH TRAINING for Stage, Screen, Radio and Public Platform 


RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE 
EVENING CLASSES are held at Notting Hill Gate, W.8 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 70 Provincial centres) 











THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


HUNTINGTON HOUSE 
HINDHEAD, SURREY 


Principal: ELiza R. LIDWELL 
Assisted by a fully ar wean staff. 


Tel. 495 





NE of the oldest established Junior Academies 

offering a wide classical education to all levels 
up to University Entrance, together with full Voca- 
tional training in Drama, Music or Dancing Career. 
Subjects — Drama, Stage Technique and Elocu- 
tion. Seven branc of Dancing, including Ballet, 
‘Cecchitte’. Music, Singing. All subjects are taught 
on professional lines. 
Admission by Audition from the age of 10 years. 
Full details from the Secretary. 





THE FLORENCE MOORE 
THEATRE STUDIOS 


(Local Centre for the Guildhall School 
of Music and Drama, London) 
Under the distinguished patronage of 
SIR DONALD WOLFIT, C.B.E.: HEDLEY 
GOODALL; ABRAHAM SOFAER; MARGARET 
HALSTAN; JACK LYNN (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
ART OF ACTING 
TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex 
Telephone: Hove 33587 

















AT LAST! 
An up-to-date and fully-equipped 


THEATRE/HALL 
in West London 


The Philbeach Hall 


PHILBEACH GARDENS 
KENSINGTON, S.W.5 


+ 
EXCELLENT STAGE. 
FIRST-CLASS LIGHTING. 


WELL-DESIGNED 
DRESSING ROOMS. 


REFRESHMENT BAR. 
@ 
Hall Manager: 
MRS. FRANCIS DIXON, 


90 Philbeach Gardens, S.W.5 
(Tel.: Frobisher 2695) 











IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.! 


Southwark’s Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 


Seating 292. 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 


Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 
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CITY LITERARY INSTITUTE 


Speech & Drama Department 


Session 1958-59 





“THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYERS” 
Vacancies for experienced actors 
THREE-YEAR ACTING COURSE 
for non-professional actors and actresses 
“THE PRODUCERS’ COURSE” 
for ambitious teachers, producers and 
adjudicators. Full particulars in Pros- 
pectus (obtainable from Institute office) 
NEW LIGHT ON MEDIAEVAL 
DRAMA 


Lecture course by JOHN ALLEN 
- (Spring Term only) 





SPEECH FOR PERFORMERS . VERSE 

SPEAKING . ART OF CONVERSATION 

PLAY MAKING RELIGIOUS DRAMA 

BASIC MOVEMENT . STAGE WORKSHOP 

GROUP ETc. « Bra 

Enrolment at the Institute 3 p.m. to 8 p.m. from 
September | ith onwards 


STUKELEY STREET, DRURY LANE, 
LONDON, W.C.2, 











METHODS OF TEACHING 


ACTING 


A unique course of lecture-demonstrations on 

the present great diversity of teaching-method 

in the world of Drama, professional and 
non-professional 


The Lecturers contributing to 
this Course are all actively 
engaged in teaching at 
L.A.M.D.A., R.A.D.A., THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, A “METHOD” 
STUDIO, THE CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA and elsewhere. 


Every Monday at 7.30 p.m. from Sep- 
tember 22nd to December 8th at the 
CITY LITERARY INSTITUTE 
STUKELEY STREET, DRURY LANE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 











THE 
SATURDAY 
STUDIO 


Individual tuition and work in small 
groups at practical prices, for professionals 


and bona fide students. 
Intensive “talent dev y 


courses for young actors and 
a 

Coaching in characterisation for 
auditions or actual engagements. 
Preparatory training for intend- 
ing professional students. 
Analytical auditions—a new and 
unique service for ambitious 
artists and students. 


Clients are not subjected to fashionable 
“methods”. Their talents are as indiv- 
idual as their bodies; so their coaching 
should be as individually-tailored as their 
clothes. A stamped, addressed envelope 
will bring full particulars. 


THE SATURDAY STUDIO 
at Max Rivers’ Rehearsal Rooms 
10-11 Gt. Newport St., London. W.C.2 











CITY LITERARY INSTITUTE 


THEATRE 
CLUB 


Two groups in active production 
throughout the Session 


—_—— 


A programme of talks and lectures 
specially arranged for Club 
Members 


Theatre visits and critical discussions 


Membership (5/—) open to all Students 
of the 


CITY LITERARY INSTITUTE 


STUKELEY STREET, DRURY LANE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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The Birmingham School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic frt 





TRAINING for the STAGE 
and for 


TEACHING SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 





Additional activities: Adult Evening Courses, The 
Apex Theatre Club, Apex Children’s Theatre, 
Apex Choral Speaking Group, Travelling Theatre 
Group, Lecture-Recitals, and Demonstration 
Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc 


Prospectus from the Secretary, 
45 CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON 
BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Tel.: EDGbaston 3424 








THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 


Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen Exuizasetu Tue Queen Mornmer 





Henry HAVERGAL Director : 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus. (Edin.) Coum CHANDLER 
Hon. R.A.M. 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing, 
Singing, . Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. 
Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards :— 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
The session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 





Prospectus yg sweden + from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. rge’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 

















Good News for 
Amateurs ! ! 


Are you aware that there is a 
charming little theatre seating 300 known 
as the TWENTIETH CENTURY (jor- 
merly known as the BIJOU and CEN- 
TURY), 291 WESTBOURNE GROVE, 
W.11, where you could produce your next 
Show at a very nominal cost? If you 
cannot call, why not write to the Secretary 
or telephone Park 6870 for particulars; 
it would be an effort worth while. 

Our charges are inclusive— 

NO EXTRAS. 


HOW TO GET THERE: Station NOTTING HILL 
GATE (Central and Met. Rlys.) 
Bus Routes 15 and 52 pass the Theatre. 


27, 28, 31, 46 cross Westbourne Grove near 
Theatre. 























NORTHERN SCHOOL 
SPEECH «> DRAMA 


Principal: MARGoT B, REEVES 


THREE-YEAR TEACHERS’ 
TRAINING COURSE 
including 
STAGE TRAINING 





A.D.B,.. PRODUCERS COURSE. 
Children’s Theatre. 





Students coached for L.R.A.M. and 
all Diploma examinations: Teacher 
Students are given the opportunity of 
teaching under supervision during their 
third year. 


Prospectus and particulars from: 
The Secretary, 300 Windsor Road, 
Oldham, Lancs. MAIn 4929 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio and Television technique. 
There is a a Barn-Theatre in the park grounds. 


Three-Year Diploma 
Course 
for 
Teaching or Stage 
* 
One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 


(Serving Teachers eligible to attend. 
on full salary) 


A few Scholarships are offered 





for -men. 
% Entrance Tests for 1959 now being held 
LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) Write for Prospectus to the Registrar 

















BIRMINGHAM CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of 
THEATRE SCHOOL SPEECH AND DRAMA 
THEATRE CENTRE, & Dramatic Art, Inc.) 





Islington Row, Birmingham, 15 
Telephone MIDiand 3300 





Patrons: 
LADY BENNETT 
CECILY BRYNE 
m Lewis CASSON, M.c., and 
Dame Syst THORNDIKE, LL.D. 
Mrs. Metvyn Douaotas (U.8.A.) 
Sm Barry JACKSON, M.A., LL.D., D.LITT. 
ANTHONY JoHN, W. A. 
PHYLLIS N&ILSON-TERRY, *. R.A.M, 
Derek SALBERG Pau SCOFIELD 
ARTHUR WHATMORE 


H. J. BARLOW 
S 





tenn students have been engaged at 
Festival; Midland fume Co. Cove ah 

1 Co., ventry ; 
Arena Theatre; Re Theatres 





trained and this : 
Students are also “on call” to many Midland 
Theatres. 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
ehearsal Rooms, Small Theatre, Workshop, 
Properties, Costumes, Extensive Library. 
Principal: MARY RICHARDS . 








EMBASSY THEATRE, SWISS COTTAGE 
Ww 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 





President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 
Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN, ©.8.E., Hon. F.C.S.T 





(1) (c) Course of Training for Teachers 
of Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 


accepted by the Ministry of Education 
as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 
Prospectus from the Registrar 


Address for engeenpaneeses Courses (1!) «NW: 
The Embassy Theatre, Swiss 
Course (2) $2 Hyde Park Gate, S. 
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GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 





VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, ©.C.4 


PRINCIPAL: 
EDRIC CUNDELL, ¢.8.8., HON.R.A.M., ¥F.G.8.M,. 


Curriculum Courses are arranged for the training of 
both Teachers and gy Tuition is given in 
Dramatic Art, Sp 


basis Bicadin sang Bok 

ment, Verse Speaking, pater sai Technique, etc. The 
School remains open in the evening for those requiring 
part-time tuition. 


The Course for the Pree Pies of Asseciateship 
Drama (A.G. 


School, followed 

at Trent Park ns College, 

The complete course is recognised by the of 
Education and entitles heldont of the Diploma to 

Teacher status. 


The School Prospectus may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Eric H. Day, M.A. 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 


DRAMATIC ART LTD 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 


Principal GEORGE M. ROSSITER, T.D. 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Hiss Gwen Frangcon-Davies KBE. DAC. 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 








BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Proposed 
AUTUMN COURSES [958 


EVENING COURSE FOR ACTORS 
Ten Sessions on Tuesday evenings 


October 7th-December 9th 
6.30-9.0 p.m. 
‘THEATRE IN ACTION’ Week-end 
in Association 


n with the 
ROYAL COURT THEATRE 
Late October, early November 


WEEK-END COURSE FOR 
PLAYWRICHTS 
November 29th and 30th 


THIRTEENTH FULL-TIME 
COURSE 





for PRODUCERS AND 
INSTRUCTORS IN AMATEUR DRAMA 


April é6th-June 13th, 1959 





JUNIOR DRAMA LEAGUE 
Christmas Meeting 





~agemeey to: Training 
9 Fitzroy Square, W.! 

















ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
panne on 1822, Inc. by Roya! Charter 1830 


HER MAJESTY EN ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 
President: 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
: SIR THOMAS ARMSTRONG 
M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio and Television technique. 
There is a well-equipped Barn Theatre in the park grounds. 


Three-Year Diploma 
Course 
for 
Teaching or Stage 
* 
One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 


(Serving Teachers eligible to attend 
on full salary) 


A few scholarships are offered 
for -men. 


Entrance Tests for 1959 now being held 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT . 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) Write for Prospectus to the Registrar 














BIRMINGHAM CENTRAL SCHOOL 


THEATRE SCHOOL SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(The Central School of Speech Training 








THEATRE CENTRE, & Dramatic Art, Inc.) 
Islington Row, Birmingham, 15 EMBASSY THEATRE, SWISS COTTAGE 
Telephone MiDiand 3300 N.W.3. 
Patrons: Recognised by the Ministry of Education 
LADY BENNETT 

H. J. we 54 , a BRYNE 

Sir Lewis CASSON, M.C., an President: 

ney bm ey beat THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 


Sm Barry “we i A., Ag = D.LITT. Principal: 
ANTHONY JOHN, A oBSON, Emice LITTLER 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M. GWYNNETH THURBURN, 0©.B.E., Hon. F.C.S.T 
Derek SALBERG PAUL SCOFIELD 
ARTHUR WHATMORE 








(1) (a) Course of Training for Teachers 
Ressaty .— a oe engaged = _ of Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 

xandra eatre irmingham ; indburg accepted by the Ministry of Education 
Festival; Midland Theatre Co., Coventry; as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 
Arena Theatre: Repertory Theatres at Birming- 


ham, Sheffield, ichester, Wolverhampton, (2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
Oldham, Blackburn, Derby, ‘Morecambe, Perth. : 
Television, Radio, Films, 1.T.V. (3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
Patricia Cox, I. 7 V., Channel 8 Newscaster (a) Acting; 
trained and placed by this School. - 
Students are also nea call” to many Midland (b) Stage Management. 
tres. 

DAY AND EVENING COURSES Prospectus from the Registrar 
Rehearsal Rooms, Small Theatre, Workshop, Address for correspondence Courses ( uF faa Ay 
Properties, Costumes, Extensive Library. The Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cotta “3 

Principal: MARY RICHARDS . Course (2) 52 Hyde Park Gate, S. 3 
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GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


PRINCIPAL: 
EDRIC CUNDELL, c.8.., HON.R.A.M., ?.G.5.M, 


Curriculum Courses are arranged for the training of 
both Teachers and Performers. Tuition is given in 
Dramatic Art, Speech, Public Speaking and all Musical 
Subjects. In addition to private lessons, which form the 
basis of instruction, are classes for Mime and Move- 
ment, Verse Speaking, Microphone Technique, etc. The 
School remains “ett in the evening for those requiring 
part-time tuition 


The Course fer the Teacher’s Diploma of Associateship 
in Speech and Drama (A.G.S.M.) is based on a three-year 
curriculum consisting of two years’ full-time study at this 
School, ed by a one-year course of teacher training 
at Trent Park Training College, Cockfosters, Middlesex. 

complete course is rec the Ministry of 
Education and entitles holders of the Diploma to Qualified 
Teacher status. 


The School Prospectus may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Eric H. Day, M.A. 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 


DRAMATIC ART LTD 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 


Principal GEORGE M. ROSSITER, T.D. 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Lady Barnett) Douglas Fairbanks, 
Miss Gwen Ffran vies \K.B.E., D.F.C. 
Charlies Graves, Sir John Gielgud 
— Cc. Peache 
Terence Rattigan, Esq. Barry O'Brien, Esq. 


Miss yt Rutherford — Redgrave, 


Neville Swiney, 
K.B.E., C.B., M.C. Mrs. Vernon Tate 
Sir Donald Wolfit, C.B.E. 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 








BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Proposed 
AUTUMN COURSES 1958 


EVENING COURSE FOR ACTORS 
Ten Sessions on Tuesday evenings 


‘THEATRE IN ACTION’ Week-end 
in Association with the 
ROYAL COURT THEATRE 


Late October, early November 
WEEK-END COURSE FOR 
PLAYWRIGHTS 
November 29th and 30th 





THIRTEENTH FULL-TIME 
COURSE 


for PRODUCERS AND 
INSTRUCTORS IN AMATEUR DRAMA 


April é6th-June I3th, 1959 





JUNIOR DRAMA LEAGUE 
Christmas Meeting 





Enquiries to: Training Department, 
9 Fitzroy Square, W.! 

















ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE THE 


-oodlonnggnagg 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
5 eg 37 SIR THOMAS ARMSTRONG 
Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA COURSE 
(Under the supervision of Geoffrey Crump, 
M.A., Hon.R.A.M.) 

This is a full-time course of three years’ dura- 

ae Lardy soo women, i ee ee 
to the award of the RP A.M. 
Teacher's Di (Speech and Drama), which is 
ted by Minisiry of Education for qualified 
er status. The course also affords a com- 


supervision. 
iy at the appropriate evn 
at appropriate 
are thirty pounds per term with an 
Radney Bomnge Ar 
L.R.A.M. totes 
Examinations for this i+ sng he > 
Speech and Drama, and 
the Easter, Summer 
Prospectuses, Sillabusen and and Meee 
from H. STA CREBER, Secretary. 

















FURSE 


SUITCASE” 


SWITCHBOARD 


is a new addition to the 
well-known FURSE range of 
stage lighting control equip- 
ment. 


It is truly portable, as 
it quickly packs up into two 
carrying cases as illustrated. 


This new unit is particu- 
larly suitable for “‘arena stage” 
productions in Schools, for lecture 
work and Drama Societies who 
have not the advantage of a 
permanent hall. 


May we send you our 
detailed Leaflet W10/6? 


The larger model has 10 Circuits with 5 dimmers, and the smaller 
has 6 circuits with 3 dimmers. 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7), NOTTINGHAM 
LONDON 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
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